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RAYMOND THE ROMANTIC, AND @IS FIVE WISHES. 


(European Magazine.) 


WPMHAT delightful old pastoral writer, 

Izaak Walton, the Virgil of An- 
glers, has recorded it of St. Jerome that 
he formed three grand wishes ; namely 
“ to have seen Christ in the flesh,— 
to have heard St. Paul preach,—and 
to have beheld Rome in her glory.” 
My own desires were never sufficiently 
magnificent to match with these splen- 
did conceptions, but Still they possessed 
enough of singularity, to be in perfect 
consonance with my title of Raymond 
the Romantic. They were then, five 
in number, and of the following char- 
acter. ‘To descend to the bottom of 
the Sea in a Diving Bell: to ascend 
into the Air in a Balloon : to go down 
into the Earth in one of the deepest 
Mines : to pass into the Crater of a 
Burning Mountain: and to behold an 
Apparition! He who hath seen these, 
thought I, may boast of having seen 
somewhat ; little imagining that it 
would ever be my fate to look upon 
them all, and still less that I should 
have tea.record the sight of them. Fifty 
years since, when my hair was black 
and my locks crisp, my form strong and 
handsome, and my heart as fearless as 
it was ardent, I was ever on the search 
for romantic adventures, in which any 
degree of danger was never worth con- 
sideration, provided it were counter- 
balanced with adventures sufficiently 
wild, heroic, and out of the common 
course of daring enterprize., It is not 
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to be doubted, that in these expeditions 
I was frequently involved in the most 
imminent hazards : which however lit- 
tle they affected me at the time, never 
failed, in the moments ef cool reflec- 
tion, to make my very soul shudder 
even at the remembrance of the past 
danger. After ascending the rugged 
and perpendicular face of a rock .with 
old Rosenskold, of Rona’s Hill, in, the 
Zetland Islands, I have lain ‘the live- 
long night, bathed in perspiration, at 
the thoughts of what, when it existed 
in all its terrors, did not even awaken 
alarm. After rushing out to a wreck, 
when the waves frequently enveloped 
me in a glassy green shroud, and some- 
times threw me back three feet for 
every one that I swam forward ; when 


I have pierced down even to the hold — 


of the sinking vessel, the very danger 
suspended both fear and feeling, but in 
a subsequent moment of rest, I have 
felt all the horrors of my former situa- 
tion, and have passed hours in a terror 
of mind, that was worse than drown- 
ing. In like manner, did all my ro- 
mantic adventures, and all the most 
awful tales to which I have listened 
with such delight, haunt me when they 
concluded ; like spirits of a former age 
appearing to the men of the present. 
In many of my wild achievements, my 
early friend George Harvey was my 
most fearless companion ; a similarity 
of disposition had united us, until the 
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more serious employment of life, which 
breaks hearts, dissolves friendships, 
deadens the affections, destroys love, 
and entirely changes the whole soul, by 
its separations, called him to the North- 
ern Regions, in the Fire-Drake of Ler- 
wick, and detained me an inhabitant 
of the Zetland Isles. It will not be 
wondered at, as there was so strong a 
bond of unity between George Harvey 
and myself, that we jointly vowed at 
‘parting, not only to keep faith and 
friendship inviolate,to gaze on the heav- 
enly bodies at the same hours, and ex- 
changed charmed tokens to keep the 
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magician Time from altering the heart ; 
but also that we made each other a so- 
lemn promise that if either died, the 
survivor should, if possible, visit the 
body of the deceased, who, if permit- 
ted, should return that melancholy act 
of affection to his friend. This awful 
engagement, which might have been 
the cause of the gratification of one of 
my extraordinary wishes, was in fact, 
the procurer of satisfaction in another 
instance ; and the circumstances con- 
nected with the fulfilment of this prom- 
ise form the ground work of my first 
story. 


THE DIVING-BELL. 


O Lord! methought what pain it was to drown ! 


Tue Fire-Drake of Lerwick, was 
one of those vessels, which daring men 
have launched at almost every period 
of the History of English Navigation, 
to venture towards the Black Rock and 
Four whirlpools of the Arctic regions, 
and the discovery of a North-West 
Passage. After a long and fatiguing 
voyage, in which death and privations 
had reduced the crew to half its origi- 
nal number, and had changed the rest 
to shadows of what they once were ; 
in the middle of December, 17 - -, the 
Fire-Drake was seen from the point of 
Lambaness, making sail for our Islands. 
The three latter months of the year in 
Zetland are uncertain in their weather, 
and frequently in direct opposition to 
the approaches of vessels from any 
quarter towards the land. Violent but 
changeable gales, torrents of rain, and 
storms of snow, are opposed to the skill 
of the mariner ; although it be sup- 
ported by the thought, that he is steer- 
ing his bark homewards. As the ves- 
sel neared with a gentle gale from the 
North-West, for the Island of Unst, the 
wind suddenly shifted to the Westward, 
and blew with such fury, that though 
the sails were rapidly reefed, the Fire- 
Drake was carried along through the 
rushing waters with the same velocity 
that a feather or a falling leaf is swept 
over a plain in Autumn. The sea be- 
gan to heave and swell its bosom as if 
preparing for a coming storm, every 
wave rolling up a larger sheet of foam 
than the preceding, and the ocean 
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changing its colour from a _ verdant 
green toa dark brown hue. Besides 
the swiftness with which the Fire- 
Drake was, as it were, swept through 
the waters, she no longer kept her 
course in a continuous straight line, but 
was carried up one side of the wave, 
and down the other, with a rush and a 
plunge, that to those who have felt 
them, are as if they would cause the 
very life to leap out of their bosoms. 
Under the influence of the encreasing 
gale, the ship scudded round the North- 
East point of Unst in a Westerly di- 
rection, towards North-Maven ; where 
was my abode, and which, when the 
storm commenced, I was about to quit, 
in order to cross the Mainland to Ler- 
wick to welcome my friend, on his re- 
turn. But George Harvey I was des- 
tined never more to see in the flesh, 
unless that sight which I afterwards 
had of him could be deemed such.— 
As it was, I rushed to the shore, which 
is about five miles from North-Maven, 
with most of the townspeople, regard- 
less of the storm which raged piteously 5 
but alas ! all was in vain! the breakers 
ran too high to allow of our putting off 
to the assistance of the Fire-Drake, and 
we could only line the beach, and 
watch her destruction. ‘The vessel was 
now drifted towards the vast holm or 
rock, known by the name of the Maid- 
en Skerry. As this is a tall mural pile 
of granite which stands in the ocean, 
only about 150 feet from the precipi- 
tous ridge that forms the head of North 
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Maven, Swaen Styrman, the most ex- 
pert and daring navigator throughout 
the Islands, and myself, attempted to 


launch a small boat to the aid of the~ 


vessel ; but this was unsuccessful, the 
boat was quickly swamped, and the 
prodigious force of the waves tossed us 
with violence upon the shore. I remain- 
ed insensible for some time, and was 
awakened to recollection, - only by the 
cry of horror which arose from my 
companions, when the Fire-Drake first 
struck upon the Maiden-Skerry. Life 
returned rapidly enough to allow me to 
be a spectator of her second and suc- 
ceeding concussion; and I saw at ev- 
ery time, some fresh part of the good 
ship give way. with a dreadful crash, 
and some more of her gallant ill-fated 
crew swept off into the deep. Atlength, 
when the splitting timbers no longer 
bore any resemblance to a ship, I saw 
Harvey rush forward to the highest 
part of them; it was but for a moment, 
he looked steadily upon me and beck- 
oned, then raised his arms and eyes 
upwards, the planks were washed from 
under him, and he fell into the ocean 
upon his face, as if he had been em- 
bracing the waters. In my first emo- 
tions of distress, 1 hastened forward 
with the intent of precipitating myself 
after him; but I was withheld from 
perpetrating this rash action by old 
Martin Skelder, who cried out, “ Why 
what the Fiend ails the stripling ? An’t 
it enough to lose the good skiff, and a 
whole shallop full of brave hearts a- 
gainst the Maiden Skerry, but you must 
be rushing in too, as if ye were crowd- 
ing toa whale-hunt.”” The violence 
of my grief still continuing, I was forc- 
ed from the beach by several of my 
comrades, but the noise of the storm, 
the striking of the Fire-Drake against 
the rock, and above all, the appearance 
and actions of my friend Harvey, were 
still present to my imagination.-— 
Throughout the night that followed, ev- 
ery hour, whether sleeping or waking, 
his form seemed before me ;_ still 
beckoning as if to claim my promise, 
and then again falling with extended 
arms into the deep. I know not if at 
the period when I really beheld him he 
spoke to me, but his actions strongly 
reminded me of the summons which 
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Samuel’s spirit delivered to Saul,— 
“To-morrow, thou and thy sons shall 
be with me;” and I was powerfully 
impressed with the conviction, that in 
a short time, I too should be passed into 
immateriality, and the land of spirits ; 
although it now seemed as if it were 
impossible for me to keep my melan- 
choly promise, of looking upon my 
friend’s body, I felt assured that he 
would speedily redeem his pledge by 
appearing to me : indeed, his presence 
seemed already with me, and I could 
scarcely divest myself of the idea, that 
I had beheld him with my bodily sight. 
He was in every place that I visited, 
and I saw and heard in all things 

* His hovering shade, 

His groan in every sound.” 

With all this, however, there was not 
a single trace of fear; although I felt 
a great degree of distress, chiefly be- 
cause it seemed impossible that I should 
be enabled to look upon my -friend’s 
corse, covered as it was by the blue wa- 
ters, stretched upon the rugged rocks 
and dank sea-weed, and bedded in the 
undiscovered deeps. 

Those who have never passed a 
night of sorrow, cannot appreciate the 
“ joy that cometh in the morning.”— 
After having spent my almost sleepléss 
hours in tears and in heart-sickening 
grief, the appearance of the next day, 
which formed a most beautiful contrast 
to the preceding one, gave me some- 
what of a feeling of consolation, if not 
of hope ; and I rose from my bed un- 
refreshed by repose, yet certainly with 
assuaged sorrow and calmer spirits.— 
The morning now presented one of 
those rare and splendid instances of 
fine, bright, and open weather, which 
sometimes enlightens the gloom of a 
Zetland winter. ‘The atmosphere was 
clear, and even before the sun rose, his 
beautiful ruddy light was spread far 
around to the Eastern Sea, over the 
Island of Unst. Unon his rising, which 
at that season was about half past nine, 
his beams glanced brightly upon the 
verdant and leaping waves, and the 
snow which had fallen upon the pre- 
ceding day. The sea was now as calm 
and shining as a rich pasture field, and 
its general tint was broken into a thou- 


sand other lighter and darker shades 
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of green, blue, and purple. All the 
scenery that I could behold from my 
own apartment, was so calm, fair, smi- 
ling, and inviting, that with a lightened 
but a yet sorrowful heart, I walked 
forth. It was early upon the same 
morning, that the Sea-Gull frigate, Cap- 
tain Cutwater, arrived at Zetland, from 
the Northern Islands of Scotland,where 
he had been conducting some experi- 
ments with Dr. Halley’s Diving-Bell, 
in order to ascertain its use for the 
Royal Navy ; and he had now contin- 
ued his course to North-Maven, to ex- 
tend his observations round our Island. 
As a better knowledge of the coast, and 
the various depths of the sea round 
them, could be gained from the inhabi- 
tants of Zetland, than from any other 
source, several of those inhabiting our 
village were sent for on board the fri- 
gate; and I determining within my 
own mind how to act, accompanied 
them. © The Sea-Gull had anchored 
about half a cable’s length from the 
Maiden Skerry, where the tragedy of 
the former day had taken place ; and 
which is a lofty rock, or nolm as it is 
called in Zetland, with perpendicular 
mural sides ; while on its top, the 
black-backed gull lives alone and un- 
molested, for the boldest cragsman has 
never yet gained its summit. Our first 
discourse with Captain Cutwater, was 
on the late wreck, pieces of which were 
floating near the rock, while others had 
drifted on the beach of North-Maven. 

“They went down,” said Martin 
Skelder, “even as ye have seen the 
Imber goose fly downward and plunge 
under water for his prey ; while the 
‘ storm raged with such fury, that our 
staunchest sea-boat was swamped when 
we would have put off to them. But 
they were fated men ! they scaped the 
icebergs and the snow wreaths of Spitz- 
bergen, to split on their own rocks, and 
to be drowned in their own seas.” 


What !” replied the Captain, “and 
were you unable to learn any particu- 
lars of their voyage ?” 

“ Ay, Log-book, Journal, Master, 
Crew, and Cargo, all lie in the green 
‘Seas ! They hailed their port, but they 
never landed; and how they fared, 
whether they brought home a clear ship 
_ ora full one, whether the voyage had 
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been foul or fair, why I reckon that’s 
what we shan’t know, till it’s not worth 
the knowing.” 

“ And where did the Fire-Drake 
strike, and go down ?” asked Cutwater. 

“Why here,” said Swaen Rosen- 
skold, “between the brig and the Maiden- 
Skerry,that huge upright holm yonder.” 


“ Well then, here,” returned the 
Captain, “ we’ll send down the Diving- 
Bell, we may find some of their papers 
and stowage yet,—so moor the ship 
astern my lads, splice a sprit to the main- 
mast, reeve the running braces, and 
hang on the Diving-Bell.” 

While these orders were being car- 
ried into effect, I drew the Captain 
aside, and told him all my previous 
friendship with Harvey, our mutual 
vows, his actions at the moment he was 
sinking,and my own distressed thoughts; 
and finally, I conjured him by every 
feeling of humanity, to permit me to 
descend in the Diving-Bell, in search of 
the body of my friend. ‘The Captain 
at first listened to me with politeness, 
then with interest, then, as my vanity 
interpreted it, with admiration; but 
when I came to my request, all these 
feelings appeared united, while he de- 
nied me in a manner friendly and com- 
passionate, but which seemed some- 
what blended with wonder at my pre- 
sumption. 

‘ Young man,” said he, I admire 
your heart and honour, and your brave- 
ry, but they carry you too far; do you 
know what you ask ? Why the bravest 
divers have many trials in shallow wa- 
ter with these bells, before they go into 
the deep; and besides, they require 
long experience with their mechanism 
and management.” 

“‘ It seems to me,” replied I, “ that 
the principal experience which they re- 
quire, is a determined heart, and a stea- 
dy head ; both of which, unless I be 
greatly mistaken, I have often proved 
in climbing all the most fearful cliffs of 
Zetland ; as Sumburgh-head, and Fit- 
ful-head, and the Holm of Noss, and 
Herman-ness, and Rona’s-hill, as ma- 
ny others can tell.” 

“ Still,” rejoined Cutwater, “ I can- 
not conscientiously permit you to en- 
counter so hazardous an enterprize as 
that of descending in a Diving-Bell.” 
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pleted, and Tentered and placed my. 


* Then,” T answered, “ you expose 
me to a much worse fate; for not only 
should I be continually haunted by the 
angry spirit of my companion for hav- 
ing broken my vow, but I should be- 
come the derision of all Zetland for 
cowardice. Reflect then ; judge of my 
bold heart by your own; and believe 
me when I say, that if 1 descend not by 
your Diving-Bell, I will take that meth- 
od of going to the bottom of the sea, 
with which nature has furnished me : 
Rona’s-hill,—and a leap forwards.” 

The Captain smiled at this, and it is 
probable that after all I should not have 
obtained his consent, if, on relating the 
question to my companions, they had 
not unanimously declared that I was 
bound to keep my vow ; “ although,” 
added Old Skelder, “ the stripling Ray- 
mond should, with my will, have dived 
like the old Sea-Kings of Hialtland,with 
a stone to sink him, and a stout heart to 
bear him up : but the heroes of Scan- 
dinavia are lost.” 

Notwithstanding the seeming apathy 
with which my “Zetland companions 
abandoned me to the depths of the sea, 
still they were not without some species 
of emotion, when I entered the Bell.— 
Rosenskold seized me by the hand, and 
said with a tremulous voice, “ Farewell, 
my brave Raymond, remember that 
contempt of danger, and faith in friend- 
ship, are the proudest honours of a 
Hethlander ; go perform thy vow te 
thy drowned comrade, and if thou 
should’st die beneath the waves, why 
Pil There, there,—go my boy,— 
they may call thee Raymond the Ro- 
mantic that will, but I say thou should 
be called Hacho the Heroical.” 

Similar were the parting greetings of 
old Skelder ; but when I came to the 
Captain he could only look on me in a 
kind of sad and speechless admiration, 
which very much resembled that of 
Admiral Roderigo, in Joanna Baillie’s 
fine tragedy of Constantine Palcolo- 
gus,” where he thus speaks to the 
Hungarian Othoric. 





* Oh! for a galley mann’d with such as thou art, 
Therewith to face a hundred armed ships 

Creatured with meaner life ! 

Yet thou must die, brave heart! yet thou must die.” 


By this time the preparations for the 
descent of the Diving-Bell were com- 


self on the seat within its cone. ‘The 
plan of Dr. Halley’s Bell may be seen 
in almost any scientific authority ; but 
it may not be irrelevant to say a few 
words descriptive of it construction. It 
consisted then, of a wooden truncated 
cone; the larger end of which hung 
downwards open, while the upper one 
was closed. It was sunk by a coating 
of lead, and in the top were some small 
windows of strong but clear glass; 
near which was a passage to let out the 
heated air. A short distance from the 
bottom, there hung a stage or seat, and 
with the bell were sent down two bar- 
rels lined with lead, to supply me with 
air. Before entering into the Bell, the 
Diver, who was on board the frigate, 
and who bore the ominous name of 
Seagrave, gave me several important 
instructions, and clothed me in a spe- 
cies of goat-skin armour, proper for 
quitting the machine, and searching 
about the bottom of the sea for the body 
of my friend. This consisted ofa lead- 
en head piece with glass sights and a 
flexile tube connected with the reservoirs 
ofair. And now behold. me placed 
within the Bell, to which a considera- 
ble additional quantity of cordage and 
leathern air-tube were attached, in 
consequence of the great depth of the 
seas about the Northern Islands of 
Scotland ; and as soon as I was seated, 
I heard the Captain give the word to 
raise the Diving-Bell from the deck. 
“ Farewell my young friend,” cried he, 
‘*< you’re bound ona short but a hazard- 
ous voyage ; sixty fathom at the least, 
—-well, well, such an action does hon- 
our to both of ye,—and if I were as 
young myself, I don’t know—But come 
lads, stand to your tackle, and heave 
away.” 

As he spake I felt the machine in 
motion, and it was not without some 
degree of tremulous feeling that I found 
myself launched into the air, which was 
soon to be exchanged for the ocean 
deeps. While the sailors of the frigate 
were employed in working the tackle 
to which the Diving-Bell was attached, 
they chaunted a sort of rude chorus to 
regulate their motions, which for a time 
I could distinctly hear, and which har- 
monized with my situation and feelings 
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better than the finest composition could 
have done. As every circumstance 
attending my descent is firmly fixed in 
my remembrance, I have also retained 
the recollection of their song, which 
was as follows :— 


CHORUS OF THE SEA-GULL MARINERS. 


* Down to the Sea,—down to the Sea, 
Down to the Sea, we go my hearts! 
Mariners we,— mariners be, 
As free as the winds that blow, my hearts. 


Over the Sea,—over the Sea, 
Over the Sea we soar, my boys ; 

And the wonders that we, look on at Sea, 
Were never yet known upon shore, my boys, 


Under the Sea, under the Sea,—under the Sea, 

Under the Sea there is gold, my hearts ; 

But the riches that be, in the caves of the sea, 

A mortal shall never behold, my hearts.” 

The strain grew fainter and fainter, 
as the Bell descended through the green 
fluid that surrounded me ; and J now 
began to experience that ‘variety and 
intensity of feeling, which I have so 
often seen described by divers. ‘The 
first sensation was a painful. pressure 
‘upon my ears, as if a body of consider- 
able power and magnitude had been 
endeavouring to enter my brain through 
those apertures. After awhile, their 
cavities became expanded, and the 
pain was relieved ; but as the Bell sank, 
it was frequently again renewed, and as 
often exchanged for ease. I had scarce- 
ly descended above three or four fath- 
oms, when_l felt the amazing weight of 
the Ocean, pressing upon, and girding 
‘round my head, like an iron crown ri- 
vetted fast to the scull; the force of 
which was so very tremendous, that it 
was with difficulty that my senses were 
preserved. This painful feeling was 
then exchanged for a species of restless 
agitation and excitement, which might 
not entirely be the effect of my situa- 
tion and extraordinary voyage, but 
might partly arise from some recollec- 
tion of the imminent danger in which I 
was placed. A kind oflanguor, which 
increased almost to fainting, now over- 
came me; the blood left my face, and 
my limbs grew cold ; and indeed, al- 
though I was well supplied with air, 
by a continual exchange of the barrels 
from above, life seemed upon the point 
of departing. In the course of my 
voyage, I frequently looked out upon 
‘the waters, which of themselves pre- 





equally in vain. 
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sented nothing but a clear green fluid ; 
but frequently there came rushing by 
the Bell, fishes of extraordinary forms 
and magnitude, some of the most beau- 
tiful colours and appearance, and oth- 
ers armed with dreadful teeth, stings, 
and fangs, with scales and eyes of a 
fiery lustre. I felt a constant dread, 

which perhaps tended to keep off other 
fears, that some of them might enter 
through the lower part of the Diving 
Bell, and attack me in my strong hold, 

where escape and opposition would be 
Occasionally | pass- 
ed some marine production, between a 
fish and a plant, which spread out into 
branches filled with innumerable 
mouths, and every part in quick and 
never-ceasing motion. Now and then 
methought I heard a noise like music 
in the deeps; but the continual rush- 
ing, roaring, and washing of the cur- 
rent against the sides of the Bell, pre- 
vented any thing like a distinct hear- 
ing ; only from this | am convinced, 
that the Ocean is not a silent world. 

Sometimes the waters would seem de- 
serted and vacant; and then again 
there would rush by such shoals of liv- 
ing beings pursuing each other eiher 
in sport or anger, that their course was 
too rapid for the eye to discern their 
forms. Once or twice, indeed, I thought 
there appeared somewhat like a human 
figure covered with scales of a silvery 
green, but the image was too swiftly 
gone for me to speak with certainty ; 
added to which, the optical illusion oc- 
casioned by the waters might have de- 
ceived. At length, at the depth of 
seventy fathoms, the Bell rested on the 
basin of the Sea ; and it may be ima- 
gined only what were my feelings at 
that moment. I was more than four hun- 
dred feet below the Ocean ! in a frail 
machine of wood, depending upon a 
few ropes ! and in a world which seems 
to be the principal abode of the most 
terrific monsters! [ cannot, however, 
even at this distant period, trust my re- 
collection with the maddening subject; 
and therefore I hasten forward with my 
tale. The bed of the deeps is in itself 


a fair and beautiful sand, on which are 
placed rocks which seem to glow with 
a metallic lustre of various colours, on 
which is to be seen many a fair living 
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tree of silvery whiteness, in constant 
motion, while shells of all kinds and 
hues are scattered over them. The 
view is indeed a landscape, the most 
wild and magical than can be imagin- 
ed; and although there really want 
the artificial erections of man, yet are 
the rocks shivered and hollowed out, 
into the forms of temples, domes, pin- 
nacles, minarets, and palaces ; upon 
which there is a continual change of 
light, produced by the continual move- 
ment of the Sea. When I arrived at 
this place, the painful sensations which 
I had experienced in*my voyage had 
left me; I could breathe freely, and 
upon viewing the beautiful objects 
around me, I began to think that the 
Ocean World was indeed as delightful 
as the poets and water-spirits had de- 
scribed itto be. But after emerging 
from the Bell, I saw many a sight that 
filled me with terror. ‘The rocks were 
interspersed with the half-devoured 
corses of those lost in the late wreck, 
on which the fishes were still feeding ; 
while thousands of whitening bones and 
skeletons lay scattered about, some 
resting on the out-stretched arms of the 
Giant Polypus which had fed on them, 
and others in the dreadful opening 
made by the shell of the enormous 
Clamp-fish. The, packages, jewels, 
gold, anchors, and fragments of wrecks, 
which appeared strewed about, were 
innumerable ; but my respiration now 
becoming difficult, from the agitation 
produced by so terrible yet sublime a 
spectacle, I turned from it to search for 
the body of my friend. After a long, 
dangerous, and almost hopeless exami- 
nation, I discovered it in a cave some 
distance from the Diving Bell, still 
dressed as when I last saw him, but 
blue, swoln, and livid. I raised the 
body in my arms, and taking one hand, 
drew from it a seal-ring with an aqua- 
marine stone, which well preserves the 
memory of my friend’s death, and my 
own hazards in obtaining of it; and 
since I first put it on, neither force nor 
any other methods will draw it off. 
When I had done this, I looked the 
corse steadily in the face, still holding 
it by the right hand, said, “ George 
Harvey, the pledge of Raymond Mort- 
lake is redeemed :” when to my sur- 
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prise, yet not to my terror, the eyes 
opened and gazed fervently upon me, 
while a smile played around the mouth, 
and the hand returned my pressure. 
At this moment I discovered that a Sea 
Monster, consisting of a huge mis- 
shapen mass of scaly flesh, somewhat 
resembling a man, had fastened his 
long teeth on the body of my friend. 
I caught up a large piece of wreck that 
lay near me, and with one blow laid 
the monster level and howling whilst 
I hastened to secure a burial for the 
corse, by dropping it mto one of the 
many springs which gush from the bot- 
tom of the sea ; whose strength is such, 
as to terrify all the inhabitants of the 
deep. This was scarcely effected, 
with avery brief farewell, when the 
monster having recovered, returned 
and fixed his tusks on my right arm, 
With a rapidity of motion that I have 
often since wondered and shuddered 
at, I regained the Bell, and with my 
terrible companion entered it, and gave 
the signal to be drawn up. Whether 
it were loss of blood from the deep 
wound given me by this Water-Fiend 
or the effect of rising, I know not, but 
my senses seemed to be leaving me, 
and my head to be going upwards 
away from my body. I soon became 
senseless, and recovered not, until I 
found myself in a hammock on board 
the Sea-gull. It was then that I learn- 
ed, that my extraordinary stay had 
greatly alarmed them ; and that their 
terror was wonderfully increased upon 
drawing up the Bell, aad finding my 
aquatic comrade, who leaped again in- 
to the sea over the vessel’s side, the 
moment he escaped from the Bell; so 
that they could scarcely discern his 
form. A long and dangerous illness, 
the effect of my wound and voyage, 
followed ; and when I recovered, my 
first care was to visit the Church of 
Lerwick, at once to offer’ up thanks 
for my own preservation, and to erect 
a stone tothe memory of Harvey. The 
marks of the Sea-Monster’s teeth yet 
remain upon my arm, though the 
wound is healed: and, like the ime 
pression which this adventure has made 
upon my memory,—they will never be 
effaced ! 
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« FOHN ANDERSON my Joe,” 

this is a big book about a thief ; 
but, however, as we gave the public last 
week the life of a Saint, to wit, John 
Dagley, it is but fair that we should 
this week balance the account with the 
Jife of a Sinner. Yet we must confess 
that we are not quite so fond of the 
subject as the author seems to have 
been; and shall accordingly abbreviate 
where he has expanded, and content 
ourselves with repeating only once the 
facts which he has thought proper to 
state in various shapes at least three or 
four times. This, we take it, is the 
way to form good-sized octavos ; espe- 
cially when ‘ illustrated with notes, 
anecdotes, and a portrait,’ with an ap- 
pendix of the thief-taker’s journal of 
his pursuit, &c. ! 

In the olden times when beggars per- 
ished, neither comets nor biographers 
were seen ; but now we are aslikely to 
have a stately volume on the demise of a 
vagabond, as if the heavens had blazed 
forth a prince’s death. Of this order is 
the Memoir of James Mackcoull, which 
its compiler has sent into the world 
with as much formality as if it had been 
a history of the universe. 

‘ Many Striking circumstances and 
daring robberies, in which this remar- 
kable character was engaged (says the 
preface) have been altogether omitted, 
as either bordering on indecency, or 
having a tendency to mislead by exam- 
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LIFE OF JAMES MACKCOULL, ALIAS MOFFAT.* 


ple. Nothing has been admitted which 
can in any way be deemed offensive to 
the feelings of the most delicate. 

‘The moral which the life of this 
daring and successful plunderer incul- 
cates, is striking and impressive. He 
was reared in vice—and being deprived 
of a religious education in his youth, 
wandered through life,as it were, at 
random. ‘To the protecting influence 
of religion he was a stranger—his ideas 
of right and wrong were founded in 
error—and his whole thoughts and med- 
itations were incessantly bent on the 
ruin and destruction of his neighbour.’ 

This is the age of theory and philos- 
ophy from the Stock Exchange finan- 
ciers and agricultural projectors of the 
House of Commons, to the biographers 
of felons who write about a burglar’s 
ideas of right and wrong being foun- 
ded in error ; as if villainy were mere- 
ly a moral mistake, and murder a 
misconception in principle ! ! 

‘ The parish of St. Sepulchre, Lon- 
don, had the honour of the hero’s birth 
in 1763. His father was a marshal’s 
man, and his mother a most abandoned 
woman: Ofthree sons, Ben, the young- 
est, was hanged for robbing Mr. Flem- 
ing in Drury Lane ; John, the eldest,+ 
was frequently tried for his life, and, 
like James, most egregiously deserved 
the gallows: and the only sister of these 
worthies was a notorious thief and 
prostitute. Mother and daughter fre- 


* Memoir of the Life and Trial of James Mackcoull, or Moffatt, who died in Edin- 


burgh Gaol, Dec. 1820 ; containing a full account of his trial, for robbing the Bank at 
Glasgow of £20,000. Edinburgh, 1822. 8vo. pp. 316. 

+ This rogue was an author too; and in 1810 published a work called ‘ The Abuses 
of Justice.’ In this he declares that he had relinquished all criminal pursuits, and com- 
plains, that notwithstanding all his protestations, his conduct continued to be watched by, 
or, in his own words, that “ he was stil] an object of aversion to the Bow Street officers,’ 
who not only doubted his reformation, but annoyed him on all occasions, when and 
where they suspected he was playing the truant. In short, when he attempted to enter 
the theatres, or any other place of public amusement, where, in a crowd, one’s hand may 
accidentally be thrust into another’s pocket, he was sure to be hailed by the Bow Street 
patroles, in a most familiar manner, and forced to retrace his steps. Conscious, however, 
as he would have it appear, of the rectitude of his conduct, and determined not to be ex- 
cluded from bis old favourite haunts, he, on one occasion, actually addressed the follow- 
ing note to the magistrates of the public office, Bew Street :— 

“ Gentlemen,—lI beg leave to inform you, that I am, with my wife, gone to the theatre, 
Covent Garden. I take this step in order to prevent any ill-founded, malicious construc- 
tion. Trusting that I am within the pale of safety, and that my conduct will ever insure 
me the protection of the magistracy, I remain, Gentlemen, with all due respect, ‘ 

“ Your most obedient, very humble Servant, “ Jonn Mackcou.t. 











quently met in the same house of cor- 
rection, and enjoyed the felicity of ma- 
ternal and filial sympathy while groan- 
ing under the wholesome discipline of 
the same. whip. Such were the hopeful 
family of the Mackcoulls ; and such the 
parentage and fraternity of a personage 
whose Memoir is now before us in a 
more imposing shape than has been 
aspired to by Wild, or Barrington, or 
Vaux, or Haggart. At an easly age, 
the author tells us, he was looked upon 
as a common thief and pickpocket ; 
and having, in concert with Drake and 
Williams, committed some extensive 
depredations on the drag lay, he 
found it necessary to leave his father’s 
house.—*We could here recount a num- 
ber of singular daring thefts committed 
by Mackcoull and his accomplices, in a 
manner peculiar to themselves ; but as 
it would, consequently, be necessary to 
go into particulars, and to describe mi- 
nutely the manner in which these dep- 
redations were effected,we shall forbear 
the recital, from a conviction that our 
doing so would have a very bad ten- 
dency ; for as we cannot calculate on 
the readers our little work may have, 
neither can we calculate the mischief 
that may ensue from-unveiling to the 
depraved, the dissolute, and the idle, 
the deep-laid schemes and stratagems, 
of a daring, dexterous, and successful 
depredator.’ 

This sort of cant pervades the vol- 
ume ; and we are at a loss to conceive 
why such a publication was thought of 
at all, if the compiler was actuated by 
such sentiments. Every one of the 
statements must have had a tendency, 
if so considered ; and if a different view 
could not be taken of the subject, there 
is no excuse for the writer on his own 
showing. But the misery, the ever- 
lasting anxiety and fears, and the ulti- 
mate punishment of guilt, offer as forci- 
ble an incitement to virtue as the ex- 
ample and reward of the just and good. 

* Most of our readers will remember 
that a man by the name of Begbie was 
murdered in Edinburgh in Nov. 1806, 
for it made a great sensation at the 
time, and has often been agitated since, 
in consequence of the murderer’s never 
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having been discovered. There seems 

great reason for believing that James 

Mackcoull was that murderer. It was 

his policy always after committing any 

heinous offence, to abscond, and give 

out that he had gone tothe West Indies. 

This he did in the winter of 1806, and 

in December was a resident in Dublin. 

‘ Here (says the narration) he assumed 

the name of Captain Moffat—fre- 
quented the principal gaming-houses ; 

dressed well ;—and, instead of being 
suspected of any thing improper, was 
looked upon,for a long time, as a better 
kind of man. In the spring of 1807 he 
was joined by two strangers, the one of 
which he called Mr. Wyndham, and 
the other the Doctor. The first of 
these I believe to have been Harry 
French, not only from the description 
of his person, but from his having often 
amused the company (in a coflee-room 
they frequented) with an account of the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, as French 
had mage one or more voyages to that 
quarter of the globe; while the Doctor, 
I have reason to suspect, was a music 
engraver from Tottenham-court Road, 

London, whose etching needle, like the 
dagger of Hudibras, was applied to 

many purposes. During their stay in 

Dublin, they occasionally left town 

rather in a mysterious way, and were 
observed on their return to be full of 
money. Several robberies were then 
committed in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, and I have no doubt Mackcoull 
was trying his luck at low tabby 
(footpad robbery) with his two friends, 
who were excellent hands at a dash, 
especially French. In the autumn of 
1807, however, Mackcoull was detected 
in picking a gentleman’s pocket, in the 
pit of the theatre, of a bag, containing 
96 guineas in gold, for which he was 
committed to a jail in that city, called 
Newgate, and of which he would, in all 
probability, have been convicted, but 
the prosecutor having died before the 
sessions commenced, Captain Moffat 
was of course discharged. Op getting 
out of prison, he found it necessary to 
leave Dublin, for two reasons : first, 
because the affair had made a great 
noise ; and, secondly, because Mr. Ad- 


+ Cutting trunks or portmanteaux from coaches or carts. 
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kins, of Bow Street, having occasion to 
be in that city, identified the soi-disant 
Captain as the noted Jem Mackcoull of 
of London. He returned to Ediaburgh 
Oct. 1807 ; and, deviating from his 
former line of conduct, he frequented 
several gaming-tables and coffee-houses 
as Mr. Moffat.’ 

He resumed his furtive vocation, and 
employed himself chiefly in picking 
pockets at the theatres : this he carried 
to such an excess, that the public began 
to be alarmed ; some left their watches 
and pocket-books behind them when 
they went to the theatre, and those who 
kept any money in their pockets were 
on the watchto preserve it. Mack- 
coull, at this time, had recourse to a 
singular expedient to facilitate his nefa- 
rious practices. ‘ Having, probably in 
the course of his business, remarked 
how very disagreeable it is to come into 
contact with a bad breath in a crowd, 
and how natural it is for a person thus 
assailed to turn his head away, he de- 
termined to try the experiment by 
artificial means. And, before going 
to the theatre, he has often been obser- 
ved to cut down one or two onions in 
very small pieces, and wrap them up in 
a piece of leather, which he said he 
made use of for a stomach complaint ! 
but which he threw into his mouth when 
he fixed upon a subject to be robbed ; 
and getting up with him in the crowd, 
and breathing up in his face, was sure 
of making him turn away his head, un- 
til he stole either his pocket-book,watch 
or money.’ Detected-in. one of these 
exploits, he found it necessary, after a 
nine months’ detention in prison, to quit 
the Scottish for the English capital. 


He sometime after returned to Scot- 
fand to execute his grand robbery on 
the bank at Glasgow, in which his ac- 
complices were Harry French and the 
notorious Huffey White, whose escape 
from the Hulks was achieved that he 
might assist in the enterprise. Itis cu- 
rious to trace these scoundrels in their 
dark ions. At Glasgow, having 
first ascertained the loeks and sent pat- 
terns, they received a box by the mail 

om London, with the skeleton keys, 
and other implements necessary for 
their purpose ; but as these did not an- 
swer, Mackcoull journeyed to town, 
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and had the keys made according to a 
wooden model, under his own superin- 
tendence. The plot was most cun- 
ningly constructed, and, their plans be- 
ing complete, they discharged their 
lodgings,where they had been 3 months, 
without fraud, and removed to some 
concealment,whence they issued to com- 
mit the robbery. ‘They got £20,000, 
and instantly posted off for London ; 
where our hero deceived his two asso- 
ciates to the amount of about £4,000.’ 


The intricacies in which these rogues 
involved themselves are not worth tra- 
cing. White was apprehended ; and 
about £12,000 of the money being res- 
tored, no prosecution followed, and he 
was only sent back tothe Hulks on his 
former sentence ; and French was, for 
alike reason, transported to Botany 
Bay. Mackcoull having secured about 
£8,000, and given out that he had sail- 
ed for the West Indies, lived in conceal- 
ment till 1812; changing the large 
notes, at much loss, thro’ agents of his 
own stamp, or perhaps personally in 
the north. He was then apprehended, 
and sent in irons to Scotland, to satisfy 
the Bank for its loss in paper. 

At Glasgow he baffled the magistrates 
and the laws; and became so confident 
of never being detected, that he had ac- 
tually the hardihood to institute a civil 
suit against the Bank for the amount of 
a bill taken from his person when com- 
mitted, and purchased with their own 
notes which he had stolen. This extra- 
ordinary suit lasted a long time (several 
years), and cost all the parties much 
money ; indeed so sublimely uncertain, 
as well as so finely tedious, is the law 
of Scotland,—so like the law of Eng- 
land in putting the rascal and the hon- 
est man on the same footing, as long as 
they have the means of paying fees,— 
it is clear but for the strenuous and for- 
tunate exertions in developing the whole 
chain of this iniquity, Mr. Mackcoull, 
the plaintiff, would not only have forc- 
ed the Bank to refund, but have obtain- 
ed heavy damages for injurious treat- 
ment!!! It happened that he was de- 
feated ; and, being defeated in conse- 
quence of a decisive proof of the rob- 
bery, he was tried and condemned ; but 
died in the jail of Edinburgh in utter 
wretchedness, raving and abandoned.’ 
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“PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS.* 


My HIs is a work abounding in origi- 
nal and curious matter concern- 
ing the Highlands. A great deal of in- 
terest has always been felt in every 
thing relating to that romantic country 
and to the manners of the people by 
whom it is inhabited ; but there has 
been a very great want of authentic in- 
formation concerning them. Indeed, 
excepting their conduct as soldiers, and 
when removed from their native coun- 
try, there has hitherto been little op- 
portunity of our becoming acquainted 
with the character of the highlanders. 
Living in a remote and rugged coun- 
try—separated by their language and 
their habits from their lowland neigh- 
bours—abandoned by the government 
of the country, which delegated its au- 
thority to the chiefs of the various 
tribes, there was not much to attract 
the attention of their neighbours to the 
state of this people, till the events of 
1715 and 1745 made them terrible to 
the House of Hanover, and drew down 
upon them the vengeance of the British 
Parliament. We have heard daily of 
the oppressions and wrongs done to 
the people of Ireland, till we have for- 
gotten the prescriptions and penal stat- 
utes against the highlanders—and have 
forgotten too, that though these were of 
a severity unparalleled by any of those 
so loudly complained of in the case of 
Ireland—they provoked no outrages 
against the government—no assassina- 
tions—no wild sallies of revenge. Thus, 
at least, if we were then ignorant of the 
peculiar virtues of the highlanders, 
their patient, but manly submission to 
those penalties which the wisdom of 
the legislature had imposed upon them, 
shewed that they were not a turbulent 
or ferocious people. 

When this truth became apparent to 
the government, the more vexatious 
and oppressive part of those penalties 
—the proscription of their dress and 
language—was generously removed. 
Since that time the highlanders have 
well and nobly borne their share in 
fighting the battles of the country. 


Still there has been, as we have re- 
marked, a great deficiency of authen- 
tic accounts as to the domestic habits 
of this ancient race. To Sir Walter 
Scott we owe nearly all that has been 
made known, probably even the admi- 
rable essay published some years ago 
in the Quarterly Review, on the sub- 
ject of the Culloden Papers, which em- 
bodies so much of the information pre- 
viously published respecting the High- 
lands. 

The work now before us will give 
infinite gratification to all those who 
received pleasure from that essay. 
The singular anecdotes which it con- 
tains, willgo a great way to fill up the 
masterly outline there drawn. The 
truth is, that so much nonsense has for 
a long time been written concerning the 
highlanders, and the character of that 
people has been so much injured by the 
vulgar and clumsy panegyrics of stupid 
scribblers, that we consider a work 
like this, written by a gentleman so 
well qualified to do justice to the task, 
and for the express purpose of stating 
authentic facts, instead of sporting any 
new or fanciful system, valuable not 
only to that country to which the au- 
thor is an honour, but to every man of 
sense and education. 

The work is divided into two parts. 
The first relates to the state of the 
country at various periods of its annals, 
and the manners of the people: the 
second part contains the history of the 
various highland regiments ; and occu- 
pies (as might be expected from the 
laudable partiality of a gallant officer to 
his own profession, ) considerably more 
than half the work :—but in every 
of it we find (what alone is valuable in 
such a work) a profusion of facts and 
anecdotes. We hasten therefore to 
lay some of these before our readers. 

“ The King (George the Second ) hay- 
ing never seen a highland soldier, ex- 
pressed a desire to see one. Three pri- 
vates, remarkable for their figure and 
good looks, were fixed upon and sent to 
London a short time before the regiment 


* Sketches of the Character, Manners, and present Condition of the Scottish High- 


landers, with an Account of the Military Services of the Highland Regiments. By Col. 
Edinbargh, 1822. 


David Stewart. 2 vols. Svo. 
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marched. These were Gregor M‘Gre- 
gor, commonly called the beautiful ; 
John Campbell, son of Duncan Camp- 
bell, of the family of Duneaves, Perth- 
shire; and John Grant from Strath- 
sprey, of the family of Ballindalloch. 
Grant fell sick and died at Aberfeldy. 
The others “ were presented by their 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Sir Robert Munro, 
to the King, and performed the broad- 
sword exercise, and that of the Locha- 
ber axe,or lance, before his Majesty, the 
Duke of Cumberland, Marshal Wade, 
anda number of general officers as- 
sembled for the purpose, in the Great 
Gallery at St. James’s. They display- 
ed so much dexterity and skill in the 
management of their weapons, as to 
give perfect satisfaction tohis Majesty. 
Each got a gratuity of one guinea, 
which they gave to the porter at the 
palace gate as they passed out.” 
They thought that the King had mis- 
taken their character and condition in 
their own country. Such was, in gen- 
eral, the character of the men who orig- 
inally” composed the Black Watch. 
This feeling of self-estimation inspired 
a high spirit and sense of honour in the 
regiment which continued to form its 
character and conduct, long after the 
description of men who originally com- 
posed it was totally changed.—— 


‘In those times of strife and trouble, 
instances might be given of fidelity and 
unbroken faith that would fill a volume. 
The following will show that this hon- 
ourable feeling was common amongst 
the lowest and most jgnorant. In the 
years 1746 and 1747, some of the gen- 
tlemien “ who had been out” in the re- 
bellion, were occasionally concealed in 
a deep woody den near my grandfath- 
er’s house. A poor half-witted crea- 
ture, brought up about the house, was, 
along with many others, intrusted with 
the secret of their concealment, and 
employed in supplying them with ne- 
cessaries. It was supposed that when 
the troops came round on their usual 
searches, they could not imagine that 
he could be intrusted with so import- 
ant a secret, and consequently no ques- 
tions would be asked. One day two 
ladies, friends to the gentlemen, wished 
to visit them in their cave, and asked 
Jamie Forbes to show them the way. 
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Seeing that they came from the house, 
and judging from their manner that 
they were friends, he did not object to 
their request, and walked away before 
them. When they had proceeded e 
short way, one of the ladies offered him 
five shillings. ‘The instant he saw the 
money, he put his hands behind his 
back, and seemed to lose all recollec- 
tion. “ Hedid not know what they 
watited ;—he never saw the gentle- 
men, and knew nothing of them,” and 
turning away, walked in quite a con- 
trary direction. When questioned af- 
terwards why he ran away from the 
ladies, he answered, that when they 
had offered him such a sum, (five shil- 
lings was of some value seventy years 
ago, and would have bought two sheep 
in the highlands,) he suspected that 
they had no good intention, and that 
their fine clothes and fair words were 
meant to entrap the gentlemen.” 

In the following anecdote, there is, 
we think, something peculiary affect- 
ing. It shows the strength of that 
principle of clanship by which these 
people were bound to each other; 
which nourished in the minds of the 
poorest the honourable pride of ancient 
birth, and made each man consider 
himself, in all the circumstances of life, 
the representative and guardian of the 
rights and honours of his ancestors and 
brethren. 

‘¢ Alexander Macleod, from the isle 
of Skye, was some years ago seized 
with a fatal illness in Glenorchy, where 
he died. When he found his end ap- 
proaching, he earnestly requested that 
he might be buried in the burying- 
ground of the principal family in the 
district, as he was descended from one 
as ancient, warlike, and honourable ; 
and that he would not die in peace if 
he thought his family would be dishon- 
oured in his person by being buried in 
a mean and improper manner. Al- 
though his first request could not be 
complied with, he was buried in a cor- 
ner of the church-yard, where his 
grave is preserved in its original state 
by the venerable pastor of Glenor- 
chy.” 

We may trace the same feeling in the 
following instance :— 


“ The attachment and friendship of 





' Highland Second Sight. 
kindred, families, and clans, were con- 


firmed by many ties. It has been a 
uniform practice in the families of the 
Campbells of Melford, Duntroon, and 
Dunstafinage, that, when the head of 
either family died, the chief mourners 
should be two other lairds, one of 
whom supported the head to the grave, 
while the other walked before the corpse. 
In this manner friendship took the 
place of the nearest consanguinity ; for 
even the oldest sons of the deceased 
were not permitted to interfere with 
this arrangement. The first progeni- 
tors of these families were three sons of 
the family of Argyle, who took this 
method of preserving the friendship, 
and securing the support of their pos- 
terity to one another.” 


The superstitions of the highlanders 
are very extraordinary. We must not 
omit the following remarkable instance 
of the second sight which occurred in 
the family of the gallant author, and is 
one of the many instances which makes 
it impossible to doubt the strength of 
that wonderful delusion :— 

“ Late in an autumnal evening, in 
the year 1773, the son ofa neighbour- 
ing gentleman came to my father’s 
house. He and my mother were from 
home, but several friends were in the 
house. The young gentleman spoke 
but little, and seemed in deep thought. 
Soon after he arrived, he enquired for 
a boy of the family, then about three 
years of age. When shown into the 
nursery, the nurse was trying on a 
pair of new shoes, and complaining 
that they did not fit. “They wiil fit 
him before he has occasion for them.” 
said the young gentleman. ‘This call- 
ed forth the chidings of the nurse for 
predicting evil to the child who was 
stout and healthy. When he returned 
to the party he had left in the setting- 
room, who had heard his observation 
on the shoes, they cautioned him to 
take care that the nurse did not de- 
range his new talent of the. second 
sight with some ironical congratula- 
tions on his pretended acquirement. 
This brought on an explanation, when 
he told them, that as he approached 
the end of a wooden bridge thrown 
across a stream a short distance from 
the house, he was astonished to see a 
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crowd of people passing the bridge. 
Coming nearer, hie observed a person 
carrying a small coffin, followed by 
about twenty gentlemen, all of his ae- 
quaintance, his own father and mine 
being of the number, with a concourse 
of the country people. He did not at- 
tempt to join, but saw them turn off to 
the right in the direction of the chercli- 
yard, which they entered. He then 
proceeded on his intended visit, much 
impressed from what he had seen with 
a feeling of awe ; and believing it to 
have been a representation of the deah 
and funeral of a child of the family. Tn 
this apprehension he was more confirm- 
ed, as he knew my father was at Blair, 
and that he had left his own father at 
home an hour before. The whole re- 
ceived confirmation in his mind by the 
sudden death of the boy the following 
night, and the consequent funeral,which 
was exactly like that before represented 
to his imagination. This gentleman 
was not a professed seer. ‘This was 
his first and his last vision ; and, as he 
told me, it was sufficient. No reason- 
ing or argument could convince him 
that the appearance was an illusion. 
When a man of education and general 
knowledge of the world, as this gentle- 
man was, became so bewildered in his 
imaginations, and that even so late as 
the year 1773, it cannot be matter of 
surprise that the poetical enthusiasm 
of the highlanders, in their days of ro- 
mance and chivalry, should have pre- 
disposed them to credit wonders which 
so deeply interested them.” 


The following are strong instances of 
that simplicity and nice sense of hon- 
our which we believe to be character- 
istic of this people :— 

“In the common transactions of the 
people, written obligations were seldom 
required, and although bargains were 
frequently conducted in the most pri- 
vate manner, there were few instances 
of a failure in, or denial of their eagage- 
ments. A gentleman of the name of 
Stewart agreed to lend a considerable 
sum of money toa neighbour. When 
they had met, and the money was al- 
ready counted down on thie table, the 
borrower offered a receipt. As scon 
as the lender (grandfather to the late 
Mr. Stewart of Balachulish) heart 
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this, he immediately collected the mo- 
ney, saying, that a man who could not 
trust his own word without a bond, 
should not be trusted by him, and 
should have none of his money, which 
he put up in his purse and, returned 
home.* An inhabitant of the same dis- 
trict kept a retail shop for nearly fifty 
years, and supplied the whole district, 
then full of people, with all their little 
merchandize. He neither gave nor 
asked any receipts. At Martinmas 
of each year, he collected the amount 
of his sales, which wasalwaysto aday. 
In one of his annual rounds, a custom- 
er happened to be from home, conse- 
quently he returned unpaid ; but be- 
fore he was out of bed the following 
morning, he was awakened by a call 
from his customer, who came to pay 
his account. After the business was 


Original MS. of Lord Orford. 


settled, his neighbour said, “ You are 
now paid ; I would not for my best cow 
that I should sleep while you wanted 
money after your term of payment, 
and that I should be the last in the 
country in yourdebt.” Unfortunately, 
new regulations, new views of highland 
statisiics, and the novel practice of let- 
ting land to the highest bidder, regard- 
less of the fidelity and punctual pay- 
ment of old occupiers have made a me- 
lancholy change.” 

It grieves us to hear of the change 
to which Colonel Stewart hear alludes. 
Throughout the whole the work there 
is a strain of very affecting lamentation 
over the perishing characteristics of this 
noble people. ‘To what causes are 
these changes to be attributed? That 
is an interesting question, but one on 
which we cannot at present enter. 





WALPOLE’s SECRET MEMOIRS. + 


rp{uis work, of which high expecta- 

tions have been excited for a long 
time, appeared on Saturday last. 
Whether it will fully gratify or disap- 
point the public we will not pretend to 
decide; but we may safely say that it 
is a very curious addition to the class of 
letters to which it belongs, and one 
likely to be read with great interest, 
though that interest be founded as much 
on its objectionable morality as on its 
intelligence, point, and historical value ; 
for it is a shocking thing both in prin- 
ciple and in practice to encourage that 
system of posthumous assassination of 
which these volumes furnish so atro- 
cious an example. It is revolting to 
human nature to have the dead of half 
a century recalled from their tombs, 
like spirits under the sorceries of some 
vile enchanter, and held up to grinning 
scorn or infamy. ‘The base coward- 
ice of such conduct is only equalled by 
its injustice. The ashes of men can- 
not protect their memories ; and the 


* When their money agreements or other 


slanderer is alike secure from contra- 
diction and recrimination, however 
falsely he may have maligned charac- 
ter. The premeditated cruelty of 
writing these Memoirs, and consigning 
them toa future generation, blackening 
as they dothe past age, is aot to be 
contemplated without feelings of indig- 
nation, if not of absolute horror. 


It is stated in a preface that the MSS. 
were placed by the late Lord Orford in a 
chest, sealed, and directed by his will to be 
opened when Lord Waldegrave attained 
the age of twenty-five. That period hav- 
ing transpired, and ten years over, the box 
was opened, and found to contain many 
volumes,including the one now printed. The 
preface goes on to palliate the guilt of the 
writer ; and tries to disarm, a priori, the 
censure which must have been anticipated 
upon a production so injurious to the fame 
ef almost every eminent person introduced 
into its pages, whose reputations are stab- 
bed as mercilessly by the refined butcher of 
characters, as the bodies of his victims are 
mangled by a savage. ‘No man is now 
alive (it says) whose character or conduct Is 
the subject of praise or censure in these 


negotiations were to be concluded and con- 


firmed, the contracting parties went out by themselves to the open air, and Jooking up- 
wards, called heaven to witness their engagements, at the same time each party repeating 
the promise of payment, and, by way of seal, putting a mark on some remarkable 
stone, or other natural object, which had heen noticed by those ancestors whose mem- 


ory they so much respected and loved. 
t Memoires of the last Ten Years of the 


Reign of George the Second. By Horace Wal- 


pole, Earl of Orford. From the original MS. London, 1822. 
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Memoires.” If they were, they could an- 
swer for themselves, and repel calumnies 
heaped safely upon their unconscious dust ; 
but there are none but children and de- 
scendants to regret with bitterness, because 
they are not in a condition to refute these 
grievous inflictions upon their best feelings 
as they affect those dearer to them than 
life itself, their beloved benefactors and 
venerated parents. 

Confining our present extracts tothe 
year 1751, the details of which occupy 
206 pages of the first volume, we shall 
select as many of the sketches of char- 
acter, and as many of the amusing an- 
ecdotes, as our limits permit, and insert 
them without attempting to chain them 
together by the narrative. In the first 
division,the death of Frederic Prince of 
Wales is by far the most striking event. 

One of Prince Frederick’s composi- 
tions is given in the Appendix : 


THE CHARMS OF SYLVIA. 
By the Prince of Wales onthe Princess. 


*Tis not the liquid brightness of those eyes, 
That swim with pleasure and delight, 

Nor those heavenly arches which arise 
O’er each of them to shade their light. 

’ Tis not that hair which plays with ev’ry wind, 
And loves to wanton round thy face: 

Now straying round the forehead, now behind 
Retiring with insidious grace. 

Tis not that lovely range of teeth so white, 
As new-shorn sheep equal and fair ; 

Nor e’en that smile, the heart’s delight, 

With which no smile could e’er compare: 
*Tis not that chin so round, that neck so fine, 
Those breasts that swell to meet my love, 

That easy sloping waist, that form divine, 
Nor aught below, nor aught above. 

*Tis not the living colours over each 
By nature’s finest peneil wrought, 

To shame the full-blown rose,and blooming peach, 
And mock the happy painter’s thought : 

No—’tis that gentleness of mind, that love 
So kindly answering my desire ; 

That grace with which you look and speak,and move, 
That thus has set my soul on fire. 


The elegy on the death of Prince 
Frederick is also noted in the Ap- 
pendix. 

It was probably the effusion of some 
Jacobite royalist. That faction could 
not forgive the Duke of Cumberland 
his excesses, or successes, in Scotland ; 
and they indulged in frequent,unfeeling, 
and scurrilous personalities on every 
branch of the reigning family. 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF FREDERICK, 


PRINCE OF WALES. 
Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead. 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather : 
Had it been his brother, 
Still better than another ; 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation ; 
But since ‘tis only Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead,— 
There’s no more to be said. 


Many of the anecdotes scattered 
over the epitome of Parliamentary de- 
bates, and the history of political in- 
trigues, are piquant and entertaining : 

Mr. Crowle was reprimanded on 
his knees for protracting the Westmin- 
ster Scrutiny — 


--- Ashe rose from the ground,* he wi- 
ped his knees, and said, “ it was the dirti- 
est house he had ever been in.” 

Soon after Mr. Winnington deserted the 
Tories, and had made a strong speech on 
the other side, Sir John Cotton was abusing 
him to Sir Robert Walpole, and said, “ that 
young dog promised that he would always 
stand by us.” Sir Robert replied, “ Lad 
vise my young men never to use always.” 
“Yet,” said Cotton, stammering, “ you 
yourself are very apt to make use of all— 
ways.” 

Mr. Townshend had quitted the army at 
the end of the last year, had connected 
himself with the prince, and took all op- 
portunities of opposing any of the Duke’s 
measures, and ridiculing him, and drawing 
caricatures of him and his court, which he 
did with much humour. A bon-mot of his 
was much repeated ; soon after he had 
quitted the army, he was met at a review on 
the parade by Colonel Fitzwilliam, one of 
the duke’s military spies, who said to him, 
“ How came you, Mr. Townshend, to do 
us this honour ?—but I suppose you only 
come as a spectator !’’ Mr. Townshend re- 
plied, “‘ and why may not one come hither 
as a Spectator, Sir, as well asa Taitler ?” 


Speaking of Lord Chesterfield— 


Nothing was cried up but his integrity, 
though he would have laughed at any man 
who really had any cenfidence in his mo- 
rality : and how little he repented his nego- 
ciations at Avignon, would appear, if a 
story told of him is authentic (which I do 
not vouch,) that being at Dublin in the 
height of the rebellion, a zealous bishop 
came to, him one morning before he was 


out of bed, and told him he had great. 


grounds to believe the Jacobites were going 





_ ™ Crowle was a noted punster. 
judge was not just behind ? 
before.’ 


Once on a circuit with Page, a person asked him if the 
He replied, “I don’t know; but Lam sure he never was jw! 
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torise. The lord lieutenant coolly looked 
at his watch, and replied, “I fancy they 
are, my lord, for it is nine o’clock.” 


When the Duke of Cumberland was 
defeated at the battle of Laffelt, 


It is said, that after the loss of that day, 
an English captive telling a French officer, 
that they had been very near taking the 
Duke prisoner, the Frenchman replied, 
“We took care of that ; he does us more 
service at the head of your army.” 

A mortification of a slighter sort followed 
soon after the Regency Bill, that shewed 
the Duke in what light he had appeared at 
his brother’s court. Prince George making 
him a visit, asked to see his apartment, 
where there are few ornaments but arms. 
The Duke is neither curious nor magnifi- 
cent. To amuse the boy, he took down a 
sword and drew it. The young prince 
turned pale and trembled, and thought his 
uncle was going to murder him. The duke 
was extremely shocked, and complained to 
the princess of the impressions that had 
been instilled into the child against him. 


George II. is painted as remarkably 
fond of money. 


Soon after his first arrival in England, 
Mrs. * * * * one of the bedchamber women, 
with whom he was in love, seeing him count 
his money over very often, said to him, 
<¢ Sir, | ean bear it no longer ; if you count 
your money once more, [ will leave the 
room.” 


The Queen of Denmark in her last 


moments 

--- wrote a moving letter to the King, 
the Duke, and her sisters to take leave of 
them. ‘This letter, and the similitude of 
her’s and her mother’s death, struck the 
King in the sharpest manner, and made 
him break gut in warm expressions of pas- 
sion andtenderness. He said, “ This has 
been a fatal yearto my family! I lost my 
eldest son—but I am glad of it ;—then the 
Prince of Orange died, and left every 
thing in confusion. Poor little Edward 
has been cut open (for an-imposthume ia 
his side;) and now the Queen of Denmark 
is gone! I know I did not love my children 
when they were young; I hated to have 
them running into my room; but now I 
love them as well as most fathers.” 


The Sketches of Characters are nu- 
merous and bitterly caustic. For ex- 
ample, Lord Bute. 


The prince’s court, composed of the re- 
fuse of every party, was divided into twenty 
small ones. Lord Egmont at the head of 
one, Nugent of another, consisting of him- 
self and two more, Lady Middlesex and 
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Doddington of a third, the chief ornament 
of which was the Earl of Bute, a Scotch- 
man, who, having no estate, had passed his 
youth in studying mathematics and me- 
chanics in his own little island, then sim- 
ples in the hedges about Twickenham, and 
at five and thirty had fallen in love with his 
own figure, which he produced at masque- 
rades in becoming dresses, and in plays 
which he acted in private companies witha 
set of his own relations. He became a 
personal favourite of the prince, and was 
so lucky just now as to give up a pension 
to be one of the lords of his bedchamber. 
Bishop Secker—March 10th. The king 
would not goto chapel, because Secker, 
Bishop of Oxford, was to preach before him. 
The ministers did not insist upon his hear- 
ing the sermon, as they had lately upon his 
making him dean of St. Paul’s. Character 
and popularity do not always depend upon 
the circumstances that ought to compose 
either. This bishop, who had been bred a 
presbyterian and man-midwife, which sect 
and profession he had dropt for a season, 
while he was president of a very thinking 
club,* had been converted by Bishop Tal- 
bot, whose relation he married, and his 
faith settled in a prebend of Durham: from 
thence he was transplanted at the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Bland, by the queen, and 
advanced by her [who had no aversion toa 
medley of religions, which she always com- 
pounded into a scheme of heresy of her 
own,] tothe living of St. James’s, vacant 
by the death of her favourite Arian, Dr. 
Clarke, and afterwards to the bishoprics 
of Bristol and Oxford. It is incredible, how 
popular he grew in his parish, and how 
much some of his former qualifications 
contributed to heighten his present doc- 
trines. His discourses from the pulpit, 
which, by a fashion that he introduced, 
were a kind of moral essays, were as clear 
from quotations of Scripture, as when he 
presided in a less Christian society ; but 
what they wanted of Gospel, was made up 
by a tone of fanaticism that he still retain- 
ed. He had made a match between a 
daughter of the late Duke of Kent and a 
Dr. Gregory, whose talents would have 
been extremely thrown away in any priest- 
hood, where celibacy was one of the in- 
junctions. He had been presented with a 
noble service of plate for a marriage be- 
tween the heiress of the same Duke of Kent 
and the chancellor’s son, and was now forc- 
ed upon the king by the gratitude of the 
same minister, though he had long been in 
disgrace for having laid his plan for Canter- 
bury in the interest he had cultivated at the 
prince’s court. Buteven the church had 
its renegades in politics, and the king was 
obliged to fling open his asylum to all kind 
of deserters ; content with not speaking to 





* Here is my evidence. Mr. Robyns said he had known him an atheist, and had advi-~ 


sed him against talking so openly in coffee houses. 


Mr. Stevens, a mathematician, who 


lives. much in the house with Earl Powlett, says Secker made him an atheist at Leyden, 


where the club was established. 


The Renegade. 


them at his levee, or listening to them in 
the pulpit ! 

Lord Chief Justice Willes was designed 
for chancellor. He had been raised by Sir 
Robert Walpole, though always browbeat- 
en by haughty Yorke, and hated by the 
Pelbams, for that very attachment to their 
own patron. As Willes’s nature was more 
open, he returned their aversion with little 
reserve He was not wont to disguise any 
of his passions. That for gaming was no- 
torious, for women unbounded. There was 
a remarkable story current of a grave per- 
son’s coming to reprove the scandal he 
gave, and to tell him that the world talked 
ef one of his maid servants being with 
child. Willes said, “‘ What is that to me?” 
The monitor answered, ‘Oh! but they say 
it is by your lordship.” ‘ And what is that 
to you?” He had great quickness of wit, 
and a merit that would atone for many foi- 
bles, his severity to, and discouragement of 
that pest of society, attorneys: hence his 
court was deserted by them; and all the 
business they could transport, carried into 
the chancery, where Yorke’s filial piety 
would not refuse an asylum to his father’s 
profession. 

Edward Vernon, a silly noisy admiral, 
who, towards the beginning of the war with 
Spain, was rash enough to engage to take 
Porto Bello with six ships only, and rash 
enough to accomplish his engagement, 
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which made him so pepular, that, notwith- 
standing his failing soo» afterwards in an 
attempt upon Carthagena, and after that, 
more blameably upon Cuba, he was chosen 
into parliament for several places, had his 
head painted on every sign, and his birth- 
day kept twice in one year. Yetas his 
courage was much greater than his sense, 
his reputation was much greater than his 
courage : one should have thought that the 
lightness of his head would have buoyed 
up his heart in any extremity! He had 
withdrawn himself but very ‘awkward- 
ly from two or three private quarrels, 
and lost his public character with still 
greater infamy ; for being out of hu- 
mour with the Admiralty, he published a 
series of letters and instructions from that 
board in the very heat of the rebellion, b 

which he betrayed our spies and intelli- 
gence to the French, and was removed 
from all command with ignominy. He 
raised great wealth by the war, and by his 
economy, and was at last chosen one of the 
directors of the new herring fisheries, 
which occasioned the following epigram : 


Long in the senate had brave Vernon rail’d, 

And all mankind with bitter tongue assail’d ; 

Sick of his noise, we wearied Heav’n with 
prayer, 

In his own element to place the tar : 

The gods at length have yielded to our wish, 

And bade him rule o’er Billingsgate and fish, 





THE RENEGADE. 


A ROMANCE. 


fin some of our Numbers we inserted an abstract of the romance of The Solitaire (The 


Recluse) by the Vicomte d’ Arlincourt. 


The same author has recently published another 


romance, entitled Le Renegat, (The Reregade,) which has already gone through several 


editions, and promises to be no less popular than its precursor. 


The stofy, which is not 


quite so interesting as that of the Recluse, is, upon the whole, somewhat irregular and 
disconnected ; but in the condensed form im which we now present it to our readers, this 
fault will be found to be in a great measure removed. We subjoin the commencement 
of the epitome of the Renegade, which will be concluded in one or two of our forthcom- 


ing Numbers. ] 


HE last beams of the setting sun 

had disappeared from the moun- 
tains of Cevennes, when suddenly the 
sound of the horn was heard before the 
walls of the ancient fortress of Luteve : 
the drawbridge of the feudal manor was 
lowered ; the massive entrance gate 
was thrown open ; and, in the armory 
of the gothic edifice, a French knight 
solicited the honour of a moment’s con- 
versation with the beautiful Ezilda, prin- 
cess of Cevennes, the daughter of the 
castellain ‘Theobert. The stranger was 


a messenger from the French camp, and 
he had just arrived from Béziers, which 
was then besieged by the Saracens.— 
He raised his visor. The dejection 
painted on his countenance proved him 
to be the bearer of evil tidings. The 
servants of Ezilda, amidst surprise'and 
alarm, recognise Ostalrie, one of the 
valiant warriors of Charles Martel, a 
chief who was formerly crowned with 


glory, but whom Fortune now seemed to 


abandon.* 


The children of Ismael, aided by the — 





* Charles Martel, Maire du Palais, the son of Pepin Heristal and Alpaide, defeated 
Rainfroi, Maire du Palais to Chilperic IT. and placed himself at the head of the govern- 
ment of France in the year 718. He ruled under the names of various kings, until the 
death of Thierri, in the year 737, when he reigned alone, ander the title of Duke of Freace. 
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Africans, had for a considerable period 
held ancient Iberia in subjection, and 
all Europe was now threatened with 
the detested yoke of the Saracens. The 
plains of Gallia Narbonensis, a part of 
Aquitaine, and the shores of the Medi- 
terranean beyond Narbonne, were cov- 
ered with ferocious hordes of Moors 
and Arabs. ‘The Mussulman standard 
floated on the conquered citadels, and 
the Christian temples, converted into 
mosques, were no longer perfumed with 
the incense of the faithful. 

Charles Martel, the conqueror of the 
Germans, the Scandinavians and the 
Frisons, on his return from the banks of 
the Weser, seemed for a time to have 
lost the indefatigable ardour which ren- 
dered him the admiration of his age.— 
Every day was marked by some new 
victory of the Saracens, and the French 
hero, who continued inactive at Lute- 
tia, shewed no inclination to march to 
the deliverance of the Septimania.t 

Thierri III. one of the last princes 
of the first race, was numbered with 
the dead, and a short time after his de- 
cease, Clodomir, the young heir to the 
throne, was assassinated, during the ab- 
sence of Charles Martel, by Geoffroi, 
Count of Paris. The murderer was 
punished, but the throne still remained 
vacant. Various shadows of royalty 
had by turns assumed the crown under 
the dominion of the Maire du Palais ; 
but, unheeded by their people, they had 
rapidly passed from the slavish throne 
to the royal tomb. -The conqueror at 
length conceived himself to be sufli- 
ciently powerful to dispense with pre- 
senting a mock sceptre to legitimate 
pewer. Charles Martel dared not yet 
assume either the crown or the title of 
monarch ; but he exercised supreme 
authority, and his brow was encircled 
with laurels. He believed his domin- 
ion to be firmly established in France : 
vain supposition !—The families devo- 
ted to the legitimate race of kings, impa- 
tiently submitted to the yoke of the 
ambitious Maire. The French chiefs 
refused to obey the orders of Charles 
Martel, and summoned their people to 
arms. ‘The social edifice was tottering 
on every side, and the Saracens, avail- 
ing themselves of these fatal dissensions, 





The Renegade. 


eagerly pursued their triumphant ca- 
reer. Only a few more victories were 
necessary to convert the whole territo- 
ry of Gaul into a Mussulman province. 
The Princess of Cevennes, with a 
small escort of guards, now entered the 
armory of the castle of Luteve. Be- 
neath the gothic columns of the feudal 
hall, her slender form rose with grace- 
ful dignity, like the palm-tree of Delos 
at the foot of the promontory of Lato- 
na. Her hair, as black as the sable of 
Siberia, was gathered up with a gold 
pin, after the manner of the women of 
Thessaly, partly forming a crown of 
ebony on the top of her head, and part- 
ly descending on her shoulders in clus- 
ters of ringlets. Her floating tunic, 
confined with a girdle of precious 
stones, was fashioned like that of the 
priestesses of Gaul; it was edged with 
silver fringe, and its violet colour con- 
trasted beautifully with the brilliant 
whiteness of her arms, which seemed 
to have been rounded by the chisel of 
Michael Angelo. When her long eye- 
lashes shaded the alabaster of her 
cheeks,Ezilda, melancholy as the moon, 
would have presented to the sons of 
Greece the image of Ariadne abandon- 
ed and weeping on the shores of Crete ; 
but when her fine eyes were raised to- 
wards Heaven, enthusiasm was the ex- 
pression of her countenance; her sub- 
lime soul became, as it were, manifest 
to the observer, and seemed amidst rays 
of light to soar to the regions of glo- 
ry. 
The Princess broke silence. “ Knight 
(she said) what tidings do you bring 
me?” “ Lady (replied Ostalrie) the cita- 
del of Beziers, the last rampart of Gallia 
Narbonensis, yesterday fell into the 
power of the invincible chief of the 
Saracens, the implacable Agobar.— 
Alas ! the voice of fame, which for- 
merly celebrated the victories of France, 
now proclaims only her disasters.”— 
“ And where is Charles Martel ? (en- 
quired the daughter of Theobert,) why 
does not he himself combat at the head 
of his defenders ? Where is the soldier 
whom France has proclaimed her hero? 


_Ostalrie, your chief in the camp, is the 


sovereign of France ; but arrayed in the 
purple robes of state, he is simply 


t An ancient name of Gallia Narbonenses which was also called Braccata. 
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CharlesMartel.” “And doesthePrincess 
of Cevennes (resumed Ostalrie) join the 
enemies of the man whe alone can save 
France and christianity from the hated 
yoke of the Mussulman ?”-—“ Why 
(exclaimed Ezilda) has that man usurp- 
ed the throne of the legitimate descend- 
ants of Clovis r’’—* Princess, he has 
not usurped it, (replied Ostalrie,) King 
Thierri is no more, and Clodomir, his 
only son, perished by the hand of as- 
sassins. ‘The race of the Merovingi- 
ans is extinct.”—‘ No, (said Ezilda) 
among the princes whom the Maire du 
Palais has banished from the court, 
there are several descendants of the 
conqueror of ‘Tolbiac, though Charles 
feigns ignorance of their existence.— 
But, knight, may I be made acquainted 
with your message ?”—“ The defend- 
ers of Beziers (replied Ostalrie) have 
all perished. Agobar, like the king of 
carnage, fought, followed by a black 
banner, the signal by which his savage 
hordes were commanded to spare nei- 
ther age nor sex. ‘The fatal flag of the 
exterminator now waves over an im- 
mense tomb—and that tomb is Beziers 

Some parties of French troops repulsed 
on every side, have fled to Cevennes.— 
In a few hours they will be before the 
walls of this formidable castle, which 
they intreat you to surrender to them, 
and which they swear to defend to the 
last drop of their blood. ‘The fero- 
cious Agobar pursues them, and if this 
fortress be closed against them they 
must perish amidst the mountains of 
Cevennes. Lady, l await your answer.” 
—* It shall be that of a Frenchwoman 
(replied the Princess) ; Ezilda is not the 
friend of Charles, but she is the enemy 
of the Saracens. To-morrow, at break 
of day, I will quit Luteve, and at the 
monastery of St. Alemberge I will of- 
fer up prayers for the deliverance of 
Gaul.” With these words she withdrew 
from the armory, and preparing for her 
depart:ire, she gave orders for opening 
the gates of Luteve to the warriors of 
Charles Martel. 


The Princess of Cevennes, who was 
born at court, had lost her mother at an 
early age. Destined to be the bride of 
Clodomir, the heir of Thierri If. she 
had received from her father an educa- 
tion worthy of her exalted station.— 


She had just attained her tenth year, 
when at the foot of the altar in the 
chapel of Luteve, she was betrothed 
to the heir of the French crown’ Two 
bridal rings, exactly similar, and bear- 
ing the names of Ezilda and Clodomir, 
were exchanged between the bride and 
bridegroom. The nuptial benediction 


was only wanting to complete the au-’ 


gust ceremony. 


But Thierri died ; a usurper gained 
possession of the throne; and ‘Theo- 
bert retired with his daughter to Ceven- 
nes. The Lord of Luteve, who had 
devoted his life to the service of his 
king, survived but afew years. In his 
solitude he had, by wise instruction, 
elevated his daughter’s mind above ad- 
versity ; and while the person of Ezil- 
da was endowed with all the graces of 
her sex, her heart manifested the cour- 
age of a hero, combined with the en- 
thusiasm and faith of the primitive 
Christians. Still, however, unable to 
forget the exalted fortune which once 
awaited her, the princess, on renounc- 
ing the world, at the death of her father, 
resolved never to become the bride of 
any mortal, since she had been. desti- 
ned to be the consort of the King of 
France. 

{t was night, and the alarm resound- 
ed from the belfrey of the high tower 
of Luteve. The prolonged peal rous- 
ed the inhabitants of the fort. The 
daughter of Theobert hastily ascended 
to the watch-tower of the citadel. Dis- 
tant cries, echoing from the caverns of 
the adjacent mountains, were heard at 
Luteve, like the first howl of the ap- 
proaching storm. Clouds of smoke 
and flame seemed to rise from the line 
of the horizon. The heights of Ce- 
vennes were covered with mountain- 
eers. Women, children and old men, 
driven from their homes and pursued 
by the savage invaders, hurried from 
hill to hill, and amidst cries of terror, 
repeated the name of Agobar! Along 
the winding path leading to the draw- 
bridge, the French battalions were al- 
ready advancing. Disorder pervaded 
their ranks, and they mingled their 
shouts of terror with those of the fugi- 
tive mountaineers, until the air resound- 
ed with the name of Agobar! Ostalrie 
and his followers had crossed the draw- 
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bridge, and the princess assembled 
round her the leaders of the disorder- 
ed force : “ To you (she said) I sur- 
render this fortress. Occupied by the 
brave opposers of the infidel, it will 
be ,impregnable. Here the name of 
Agobar loses its infernal power. The 
Christian standard waves from the tow- 
ers of this citadel ; may it remain there 
fixed and invincible !” 

_{n pursuance of the plan she had 
laid down, the princess took leave of 
the assembled warriors, and attended 
by a small escort, quitted the domain 
of her ancestors, and took the road to 
St. Amalberge. Mounted on her pal- 
frey, and absorbed in melancholy re- 
flections, she turned to take a last look 
at the castle of Luteve. ‘Torches were 
seen moving rapidly to and fro on the 
platforms of the citadel, a tumultuous 
agitation seemed to prevail among the 
soldiery. The alarm bell resounded 
in the air, and Ezilda no longer doubt- 
ed that the Saracens had attacked the 
fortress. After journeying for several 
hours, the princess arrived on the bank 
of a torrent, the waters of which flow- 
ed rapidly between a double colonnade 
ofbasaltes. At the extremity ofa nar- 
row and almost inaccessible pass, the 
road widened, and opened on a desert 
prin surrounded by steep precipices. 

he princess crossed the plain and en- 
tered a thick forest of fir and chesnut 
trees. By the feeble light of the first 
beam of morning she suddenly perceiv- 
ed a white figure flitting amidst the 
thick foliage. The phantom entered 
a rustic habitation, of which a colossal 
tree formed the principal support.— 
“ There is the Prophet of the Black 
mountain /”? exclaimed the attendants 
of the princess ; and Ezilda, uttering 
an exclamation of joy, alighted from 
her palfrey, and hastened to the hut of 
the hermit. 


The Old man of the Black moun- 
tain had for many years been the ora- 
cle of Cevennes. He wore a robe of 
white woollen stuff, confined round the 
waist by a leather girdle ornamented 
with crosses, circles and various astro- 
nomical figures. Endowed with a me- 
lodious veice, he recorded the events 
of past days in songs, which he accom- 
panied by the tones of his harp, He 
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was a disciple of Esculapius, and being 
acquainted with the virtue of plants, he 
sometimes performed miraculous cures. 
Initiated in some of the secrets of na- 
ture, he was by some regarded as a 
necromancer and by others as an as- 
trologer. His real name was Goudair, 
but the common people had given him 
the surname of the Prophet of the 
Black mountain. 


The Princess of Cervennes had from 
her infancy been accustomed to hear 
the harp of the bard resound in her 
father’s castle, and she entertained the 
sincerest regard for Goudair. A few 
days previous to the taking of Beziers, 
the old man had by martial hymns, 
summoned the French to arms, and he 
foretold the disasters which would en- 
sue if they did not all rise against the 
Saracens. Being arrested by a horde 
of Mussulmans, and conducted to the 
presence of Agobar, he had disappear- 
ed from the country ; the people of 
Cevennes supposed him to be dead, 
and the daughter of Theobert had wept 
for the loss of her venerable friend.— 
“‘ Goudair ! (said Ezilda,) do 1 again 
behold you! By what miracle have 
you escaped from the satellites of Ago- 
bar? Youare his enemy; you were 
his captive, and—” “ And [ still live,” 
interrupted the old man, with a smile. 
“ This is indeed extraordinary (resum- 
ed the Princess, ) for the Moor is no less 
remarkable for his cruelty than for his 
odious blasphemy. Itis said that he 
cannot without a transport of rage hear 
the name of the Almighty pronounced. 
He is described as a monster—” “ Yes, 
Agobar is indeed a monster (replied 
Goudair ;) for the deformity of his mind 
can only be equalled by the beauty of 
his person.”—“ ‘The beauty of his per- 
son!” repeated the astonished Prin- 
ces. “ At first sight, it is true, (con- 
tinued Goudair,) the gloomy and fero- 
cious expression of his countenance Is 
in the highest degree repulsive ; but 
his features present the most admirable 
regularity. His large eyes, surmount- 
ed by gracefully arched eye-brows, are 
of an indefinite colour, which the ob- 
server is incapable of seizing. When 
Agobar is roused to anger, they appear 
to be of a bluish prey, and they dart 
forth a kind of demoniac fire ; but ip 
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his calmer moments, his eye is of ce- 
lestial blue, and his whole countenance 
exhibits sublime perfection. His smile 
has in it something enchanting and se- 
ductive, and yet it never fails to excite 
a sensation of uneasiness, for it is at 
once that of an angel and a demon.— 
His figure is tall, like the poplar of the 
valley ; and his motions are no less 
impetuous than the mountain wind.— 
Such, noble Princess is a feeble portrait 
ofthe Renegade !”—“ The Renegade, 
(exclaimed the daughter of Theobert ;) 
he is not then a Mussulman ?” “ Ago- 
bar was born a Christian,” replied 
Goudair.—“ And how did you discov- 
er this secret ?” eagerly enquired the 
Princess. “ I will inform you,” (said 
the aged Bard, and he thus continued :) 
—Qn being arrested by the Mussulman 
troops, I was conducted to the presence 
of Agobar. ‘The haughty chief, seat- 
ed beneath a royal canopy, was dicta- 
ting orders to the vile slaves who sur- 
rounded him. Bard of Gaul, said he, 
your countrymen boast of the power of 
your songs and the melody of your 
voice :—approach. I wish to hear 
those strains which are so highly extol- 
led. As he uttered these words, I turn- 
ed, and with horror beheld, among the 
Mussulmans composing his court, seve- 
ral French chiefs, who had become 
traitors to their Prince, their country, 
and their God. I lost sight of the dan- 
ger by which I was surrounded. I took 
my harp, and, ina transport of indig- 
nation, vehemently expressed my hor- 
ror of the crimes of the Renegade.— 
Agobar, burning with rage, rose from 
his royal chair, and drawing his sword, 
was on the point of terminating my 
life, when a young Saracen rushed be- 
tween us and impeded the murderous 
stroke. My deliverer was the young 
warrior Alaor, who, with no art but 
the magic of innocence, with no elo- 
quence but the graces of youth, was 
the only one among the Mussulmans 
who could presume to oppose the de- 
sign of the ferocious chief. ‘Take him 
away, exclaimed Agobar, whose first 
transport of fury was now exhausted. 

The satellites of the tyrant immediate- 
ly conducted me to one of the vaulted 
dungeons of the Palace. When left to 
myself, I began to reflect on the extra- 


ordinary scene which I had jast wit- 
nessed. The history of Agobar was 
partly disclosed tome. ‘The conquer+ 
or was a son of France! I had attain- 
ed the knowledge of one of his secrets. 

Agobar was a renegade ! The door of 
my prison suddenly opened, and Alaor 
appeared before me. Imprudent Gou- 
dair, he said, if you have any wish to 
recover your liberty, tell me truly all 
that you know of Agobar.—That he is 
not what he seems to be, that the hero 
of Spain is a son of Gaul; and that 
the Mussulman is a Renegade !- From 
whom did you learn this, from a Sara- 
cen ora Frenchman ?—The informa+ 
tion was revealed to me by no mortal. 

Then you read the book of fate ? Pro- 
phet of the mountain, do you know the 
real name of Agobar, his birth-place, 
and the events of his life >—No, those 
secrets are not revealed to me.—May 1 
believe you P—I swear.—Old man, ex- 
claimed Alaor, you are free ; return to 
your countrymen, and te!l that Agabor 
can be merciful as well as victorious.— 
With these words he unfastened my 
chains, and that very day I returned to 
the forest of Cevennes.” 


The daughter of Theobert listened 
attentively to the story of Goudair.— 
The terrible image of the Renegade so 
absorbed her mind, that long after the 
hard had closed his recital she still pre- 
served profound silence. Meanwhile 
day was rapidly advancing, and Ezilda, 
shaking off her gloomy reverie, in her 
turn related to Goudair the events 
which had forced her to quit Luteve ; 
then sorrowfully taking leave of her old 
friend, she continued her journey. At 
length the roof of the Abbey, and the 
spire of the chapel of St. Amal 
presented themselves to the travellers, 


and the Princess speedily reached the — 


gates of the cloister, where she hoped 
to find peace, but where, alas ! all the 
horrors of war awaited her. A party 
of French knights who had escaped 
from the massacre of Beziers, being 
pursued by the Saracens, had implored 
the pious Nuns of Amalberge to grant 
them an asylum. Wounded,and exhaus- 
ted with fatigue, they lay stretched on 
couches which had been hastily sesh 
for them, while the Nuns were engaged 

in staunching their bleeding wounds. 
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Among the unfortunate Knights was 
Leodat, Prince of Avernes, a renown- 
ed Paladin. The daughter of Theo- 
bert, who was received with transport 
at the Monastery, approached the no- 
ble warrior. ‘The Prince raised his 
head towards her, and the Princess of 
Cevennes, in all the lustre of her beau- 
ty, presented herself to his astonished 
gaze. Overpowered by the charms of 
the Princess, Leodat was vainly at- 
tempting to collect himself—when the 
inmates of the Monastery were alarm- 
ed by cries of terror. The gates of 
the Abbey and the chapel were closed 
with aloud crash. The pious retreat 
was discovered by some hordes of the 
Mussulman warriors. ‘The clang of 
arms and the tramping of horses echo- 
ed through the venerable edifice. The 
assailants, in furious accents, threaten- 
ed the Christian temple. The cloister 
was surrounded. ‘The holy sisters 
threw themselves in despair at the foot 
of the altar. ‘The tumult continued to 
augment, and the terrible name of A- 
gobar resounded through the sanctuary. 


The Mussulman troops imperiously 
demanded that the French warriors as- 
sembled at the Monastery, and particu- 
larly the Prince of Avernes, should 
be immediately delivered up to them— 
but no answer was given to this de- 
mand. The daughter of Theobert, 
like a being superior to the agitations 
of human nature, alone retained her 
self-possession amidst her trembling 
companions. She raised her hands to 
Heaven, and in an energetic voice,— 
‘«‘ My sisters, (she said) beneath the 
roof of this holy edifice we are this day 
destined either for triumph or martyr- 
dom. Whatever be our fate, let us 
meet it with courage and humility.— 
Daughters of Heaven! array your- 
selves in your richest garments ; put on 
your finest veils. Let us appear to the 
infidels surrounded by all the pomp of 
our holy solemnities ; let our sacred 
images open the triumphal march ; 
chaunt the hymn of glory ; throw open 
the temple as though it were the en- 
trance to immortality, the gate of eter- 
nity !” Every soul was inspired with 
enthusiasm. The orders of the Prin- 
cess were promptly obeyed, and the 
Nuns prepared to follow her. Ezilda 
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detached from one of the columns of 
the sanctuary a banner ef cloth of gold, 
surmounted by the sacred sign of re- 
demption, and the retinue advanced at 
slow paces towards the gate of the 
temple. 


Meanwhile the furious Renegade dic- 
tated his commands to his savage fol- 
lowers. Profound silenc2 having been 
the only answer returned to the sum- 
mons of his Janissaries, a troop was 
sent forward to force the gates of the 
Convent, when a general massacre 
would doubtless be ordered. but what 
was the spectacle that presented itself 
to the eyes of Agobar—he suddenly 
directed his troops to fall back, and 
reining in his superb Arabian courser, 
he remained for some moments motion- 
less. ‘Uhe doors of the Abbey turned 
on their massive hinges, and from the 
extremity of the temple, amidst a cloud 
of incense and perfumes, the angelic 
legion advanced. But what incompar- 
able being led the holy ‘troop—the 
tenegade uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. Beneath the portico of the 
temple Ezilda stopped. Her tunic of 
azure blue was sprigged with silver lil- 
ies ; and a girdle of diamonds encir- 
cled her slender waist: a few ringlets 
of her long black hair descended on her 
neck of alabaster, and her forehead was 
crowned by a garland of white roses. 
The Princess composedly surveyed the 
savage horde, which was collected at 
the foot of the steps of the temple.— 
Her eye sought the Renegade. He 
was distinguished among the Mussul- 
mans by no remarkable dress, by no 
particular decoration. Yet how could 
she mistake him? The description giv- 
en by Goudair was still present to her 
imagination. “ Agobar, (she said) 
hear me !”—The eyes of the satellites 
by whom the chief was surrounded ,were 
anxiously awaiting some word or ges- 
ture for the denouement of the drama. 
But Agobar remained fixed in admira- 
tion. ‘The voice of Ezilda had, like 
the effect of enchantment, thrilled 
through his very soul. His features 


had not lost their accustomed ferocity ;_ 


but a kind of savage solemnity was ex- 
pressed in his noble countenance. “ A- 
gobar, (continued the Princess) the 
wounded knights who have sought 
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refuge in this temple, are under the 
safeguard of Heaven. It is only by 
massacreing the pious virgins by whom 
they are surrounded, that you can gain 
access tothem. Innocence and relig- 
ion, the two strongest barriers that 
Heaven can raise between man and in= 
iquity, now separate you from the un- 
fortunate warriors. O Chief of the 
Saracens, before you lies a wide career 
of sin !—pause ere it be too late !—” 
An expression of rage clouded the brow 
of Agobar, and one of the Janissaries, 
watching the angry glance of his offend- 
ed chief, drew his cimeter, and darted 
towards Ezilda ; but Agobar rushed 
before the assassin, and striking him 
with his sabre, he fell sensless on 
ground.— The temple is saved! (ex- 
claimed Ezilda.) Agobar, receive the 
thanks of the Nuns of Amalberge. 
My heart will be for ever grateful to 
you, and the recollection of your mer- 
cy will never be effaced from my mind. 
My sisters, chaunt theHosanna.” With 
these words the holy procession vanish- 
ed like the enchantment of a dream. 

Prostrate before the altar, the hospi- 
table sisters anxiously awaited their 
destiny. ‘The Mussulmans and their 
chief had suffered them to re-enter the 
Monastery without opposition. The 
Renegade, as if riveted to the earth, 
preserved a dead silence. But on 
rousing from his reverie, what might be 
his resolution >—What dreadful man- 
date might be pronounced by the man 
of terror ?—Suddenly a loud tumult 
alarmed the sisters of St. Amalberge. 
Without the Abbey the prancing of 
coursers was heard mingled with the 
confused accents of the soldiery, who 
were again forming their ranks. The 
noise diminished—it soon entirely sub- 
sided, and profound tranquillity ensued. 
The Saracens had withdrawn, and 
the Monastery was saved.* 

Nearly twelve hours had elapsed 
since the attack on St. Amalberge, 
when an old man presented himself at 
the gate of the cloister. It was Gou- 
dair. On being admitted, the bard ad- 
dressed himself to the daughter of The- 


obert. “Princess (said he) your life 
is in danger. You and the nuns of St. 
Amalberge must quit the convent with- 
out delay. The Saracens have render- 
ed themselves masters of the province.” 
—* Is Luteve in the power of the con- 
queror ?” exclaimed L-zilda,—“ Luteve 
still resists,(repliedGoudair ) but without 
reinforcements it cannot long oppose the 
enemy. Thearmy of Charles Martel is 
now marching to the aid of Gallia 
Narbonensis. His first line have al- 
ready advanced within a short distance 
of the northern side of the Monastery. 
Thither direct your course. 
the troops of Leodat, who escaped 
from the disaster of Beziers, have as- 
sembled in the neighbouring forest, 
and have formed a battalion near the 
cavern called the miraculous grotto. 
Thither convey their wounded chief 
and the knights who owe their lives to 
your hospitable care.’”’—-Then turning 
to Ezilda,—* ‘To-morrow, Princess, 
(said he, in a low tone of voice) I wish 
to speak with you in private. Meet 
me tomorrow at the miraculous grotto. 

The nuns made every preparation 
for their speedy departure. On litters 
borne by the villagers of the neigh- 
bouring country, the wounded knights 
were silently conveyed from the Ab- 
bey. Favoured by night, the mourn- 
ful retinue reached its destination with- 
out interruption. ‘The Prince of Aver- 
nes, following the directions of Gou- 
dair, found his companions in arms as- 
sembled in the forest. The soldiers 
with transport rallied around their chief, 
and Leodat, taking a northerly direc- 
tion, continued his course. The nuns 
of Alamberge soon reached the cavern 
to which Goudair had directed them. 
This gloomy retreat, the terror of the 
vulgar, was, according to tradition, in- 
habited by powers hostile to man.— 
For many years no human foot had 
pressed the heath, that grew before its 
entrance ; and from the extraordinary 
events of which the cavern was said te 
have been the scene, it was named the 
miraculous grotto. 

Continued in our Next. 





* The author mentions in a note, that during the war in the peninsula, he himself wit- 
nessed a scene exactly similar to that here described. The cloister was in Catalonia ; the 
wounded men were French officers ; the assailants a party of guerillas; the nuns Span 
iards; and the heroine a woman of French origin. 
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Travels 


GREECE, TURKEY, AND THE HOLY LAND IN 1818. 


BY COUNT FORBIN. 


HAD formed, in my early youth, 

a resolution to visit the remote 
countries of the East. To effect this, 
I had to contend against a variety of 
obstacles; but an opportunity was at 
length afforded me of realizing the 
most ardent of my wishes, and my de- 
parture was decided on. The plan I 
had conceived was so hazardous and 
difficult of execution that I did not dare 
to communicate my ideas to those in 
whose judgment I might have confided. 
The suggestions of prudence—the ar- 
guments of reason and friendship— 
would have deprived me of the courage 
requisite to defend the reveries of my 
boyish days. 

As it would have been imprudent to 
embark in so arduous an enterprize at 
a later season, I hastened my depar- 
ture by all the means in my power. 
When, as the time drew near, the in- 
conveniences I should have to en- 
counter presented themselves to my 
imagination still more forcibly, and with 
a greater semblance of truth, I resolv- 
ed, notwithstanding, to confide my des- 
tiny to chance, without varying my 
plan. Amid my distracted thoughts, 
however, such was the ascendancy of 
the vow I had made, I often lamented 
inwardly my own determination, in 
the same way as one” would complain 
of an unjust and peremptory command. 

I crossed France with.all rapidity, 
but was detained for some days at Mar- 
seilles on account of the Cleopatra fri- 
gate not being fully equipped. The 
King, by whose permission I had en- 
gaged in my travels, and who patroni- 
zed their execution, vouchsafed to al- 
low me a passage in this frigate, one 
of the Levant squadron. 

Mr. Huyot, a skilful architect, whose 
talents and amiable qualities have ac- 
quired to him a general esteem, fell in- 
to my views, and became my associate. 
M. Prevost, whose beautiful panora- 
mas are so celebrated, and his nephew 
M. Cochereau, a very promising young 
artist, who had exhibited in the Saloon 


of the Fine Arts a painting which has 
been greatly admired, were to embark 
with us. It was agreed that we should 
rendezvous at Marseilles, where the 
Abbe Forbin—Janson, my cousin, 
was to join. It was there that, after 
having taken the best advice, I came 
to the painful determination to sell my 
paternal estate, the spot where I was 
born, and which holds the tombs of my 
ancestors. It is a large chateau on the 
banks of the Durance, surrounded by 
aged trees. There once dwelt those 
who were so dear tome; and therethe 
remembrance of my mother’s virtues 
was engraven in every breast. Dire 
necessity led me to make this sacrifice, 
with which I cannot help reproaching 
myself as a fault. 

[On the 21st of August 1817, Count 
Forbin, set sail from France, and arri- 
ed at the Pirzeus, the port of Athens, 
on the Gth September. Having taken 
up his residence with the French con- 
sul, he examined the Ruins, and noted 
the most remarkable of the manners 
and customs of the modern Greeks. | 

We were present at the dance of the 
derviches in the tower of the winds. It 
is probable that this solar monument 
was likewise an hydraulic clock ; and 
an opinion is entertained that its erec- 
tion was superintended by Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes. The derviches have ta- 
ken possession of it. We found them 
whirling about in a paroxysm of reli- 
gious fervour, but few examples of 
which occur. The arrival of a holy 
Mussulman, who was just returned 
from Mecca, and had brought with him 
afew drops of holy water from the 
well of Zemzem, wrought their de- 
votion to the highest pitch of phren- 
zy. At the commencement the per- 
formance of their songs and dances 
was slow and solemn: this was to 
be considered as a kind of prelude ; 
but they soon became animated to such 
a degree, as to utter the most horrible 
shrieks. Old men, presenting the 
finest forms, were to be seen rolling on. 
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the ground, and tearing their garments : 
they were carried out of the temple in 
a state of intoxication and degradation 
difficult to describe. 

I met with several well informed 
Greeks who support with painful indig- 
nation the yoke imposed on them. On 
this head I had an opportunity to be ful- 
ly satisfied on the day when the Bey 
of Caristo, in the Negropont, made his 
entry into Athens. Several guns fired 
from the Acropolis announced his ap- 
proach. Having taken our station be- 
neath the peristyle of the temple of 
Theseus, we enjoyed, witha great part 
of the population of Athens, a specta- 
cle which, to us at least, had the charm 
of novelty. The motley group form- 
ing the retinue of the Bey, consisted of 
Albanians on foot, janissaries, and 
spahis on horseback. The Turks of 
distinction, followed by their domestics, 
pranced around him, while the rabble 
of a mussulman militia, shouted, waved 
their flags, and discharged their mus- 
kets. T he Bey, mounted on an Afri- 
can charger, and disguised by an im- 
mense turban, surveyed, with looks of 
insolent disdain, the city on which he 
was come to levy tribute. 

The Greeks who surrounded me 
were pensive and sullen. In their 
physiognomy, which never wants ex- 
pression, embarrassment was depicted ; 
and generous tears bedewed the marble 
monuments, the ancient trophies of the 
power of Athens. 

In the same way as the Jews expect 
the Messiah, so do the Greeks look 
forward to independence; liberty would, 
however, alight in vain on these shores, 
once her noblest domain. This nation 
would no longer comprehend her di- 
vine language, which would be confid- 
ed exclusively to ignorant caloyers. 

Athens has still her twelve archons, 
and Rome still elects a senator. This 
mockery of the past is most afilicting 
to the Greeks, because they have to 
bend the neck to the cimeter, which 
marks the lowest degree of humiliation. 

The twelve archons, however, as- 
semble occasionally: they present their 
very humble remonstrances to the vay- 
vode who heaps injuries on them, to the 
mufti who vents on them his maledic- 
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tions, and to the cadi whose protection 
they have often to purchase at a dear 
rate. Sixty Albanians, commanded 
by a boulouk bachy, make all Attica 
tremble. 

The climate of Athens is delightful 5 
but the pure air, the resplendent light, 
and the vivifying heat it enjoys, have 
ceased to shed their benign influence 
on the Greeks. They no longer in- 
spire them with sublime ideas and 
beautiful imagery ; nor do the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of art spring up, as heretofore, 
in this fostering soil. Languor pre- 
vails throughout ; and those who were 
erst born to glory, are now, alas! the 
children of suffering and sorrow. 

I was present at an Athenian wed- 
ding. ‘The parties were of an ordina- 
ry condition: Spiro, the son of Kthi- 
na, espoused the daughter of Georgi, 
belonging to the parish of Panagia 
Ulassaro. The young bride was agree- 
able, but disfigured by a profusion of 
gilt patches, and by the deep red and 
blue with which her cheeks were be- 
daubed. She was so encumbered with 
a load of garments that she could 
scarcely walk, and required the help of 
several young women, when she made 
her circuits round the large tapers 
placed in the centre of the apartments. 
The three Papas (Greek Priests) sung 
with a nasal twang; and every quar- 
ter of an hour the bride and bridegroom 
were led to an alcove, where they were 
seated, surrounded by their nearest re- 
latives. Among the more opulent 
Greeks this ceremony usually lasts for 
a considerable time, 

Having again embarked on board 
the brig le Lezard, we sailed on the 
23d of September, at eight o’clock in 
the evening. We were detained for a 
considerable time, by calms and con- 
trary winds, in front of the temple of 
Sunium: this spot, the residence of 
Plato when he demonstrated the im- 
mortality of the soul, was gilt by the 
rays of the rising sun. On the pro- 
montory, incessantly beaten by the 
waves, ‘these noble ruins are still stand- 
ing, like a religious pharos, or the eter- 
nal monument of a divine inspiration. 

We afterwards steered for Psyra and 
Tenedos, following the line of the coast 
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of Troy: a strong breeze from the 
south-west afforded us a rapid passage 
through the strait of the Dardanelles, 
and the sea of Marmera. The banks 
of the strait are covered with villages 
and country seats of so cheering an as- 
pect, that one would scarcely suspect 
despotism to have taken up her abode 
in these rich valleys. This was, how- 
ever, brought to my full conviction, as 
soon as the vessel approached suffi- 
ciently near to the coast, to enable me 
to distinguish the traits of the inhabit- 
ants: I then found, on looking around 
me, either the expression of power, or 
that of servitude. 

On the morning of the 28th of Sep- 
tember we anchored off the point of 
Concapi, beneath the walls of the Se- 
raglio. It was a fine day, and I was 
dazzled by the view of Constantinople. 
The sea was covered with caiques 
skimming on the surface of the water : 
the sun illumined the domes of the 
mosques, and the sharp gilt pillars of 
the minarets: the burnt column rose 
majestically amid the groups of trees 
which enveloped these light and sump- 
tuous edifices. Behind this line, on 
the opposite bank, we could descry a 
city, half concealed by the cypresses of 
the gardens of the Seraglio. 

Constantinople appears to me to 
have been originally built with no oth- 
er view than to gratify the sight: fear- 
ing that the illusion should pass off too 
soon, mucli anxiety is displayed by the 
moderns to imprint on the memory the 
fantastic shew of new ornaments. 

The sea was almost entirely hidden 
by vessels : the boisterous sailor, come 
from afar, while he handled the cor- 
dage, made diligent enquiries about the 
plague, the chief object of his solicitude ; 
and not far from him a party of grave 
mussulmans, seated in a kiosque pro- 
jecting into the sea, smoked with com- 
placency the pipe filled with perfumes, 
and seemed to regret that the pleasure 
they received from their coffee cost 
them the trouble of drinking it. 


We landed at the port, and proceed- 
ed thence to the palace of the French 
Ambassador at Pera, not a little terri- 
fied at what we heard of the ravages of 
the plague. Notwithstanding they had 
diminished latterly, they were still very 
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formidable. You are cautioned not to 
touch any one; but it is impossible to 
walk in the narrow and slippery streets 
of Constantinople, without coming in 
contact with the end of a shawl, or with 
a loose robe or caftan. 

The Marquis de Riviere, Ambassa- 
dor of France at the Sublime Port, 
was at this time at Tharapia, on the 
Bosphorus, the summer residence of the 
French Embassy : it required several 
hours to reach this delightful spot ; but 
time never appeared to me so short. 
My curiosity was excited by all that I 
saw : the banks were lined with charm- 
ing palaces, which seemed to me to 
be merely temporary, and to be erected 
with a view to a festival. 1 witnessed 
the departure of the gilt, long, and nar- 
row barks, the traces of which the eye 
could scarcely follow, as they moved 
swiftly along the stream. A mussul- 
man, sitting crossed-legged on a carpet 
of Iran, at the extremity of the caique, 
smiled at the vigorous efforts of the 
rowers, gently stroking his beard : his 
oblique and disdainful looks were cast 
occasionally on other boats which dared 
to contend in swiftness with his own. 

On leaving Constantinople the strait 
narrows : meadows and gardens follow 
in succession, until they reach the sea, 
into which the brooks that water them 
flow, after a flexuous course beneath 
lovely trees. Such are the limpid wa- 
ters of Asia, of the vale of Caracoula, 
and of the groves of Buyucderé! 

I met with a very friendly reception 
from the Marquis, as well as from his 
lady. Iwas no stranger to his noble 
qualities : but I discovered in him dai- 
ly the most exalted virtues, combined 
with a truly captivating frankness of 
manners.—Another Ambassador, the 
Russian, M. de Stroganoff, maintains 
allthe dignity of his state at Buyucderé, 
which he inhabits throughout the year. 


The plague had a little time before 
found its way into the corps diplomat- 
ique, and had been fatal to the son of 
the Austrian Internuncio. The fami- 
ly, in despair, withdrew to the distance 
of two leagues from Constantinople. 
Having been abandoned by their do- 
mestics, they had there to encounter 
every privation ; but such was their 
dread of the formidable scourge which 
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had brought this affliction on them, that 
not any persuasive could prevail on 
them to return, until after the lapse of 
two months, during which they were 
condemned to a lonely solitude, without 
one companion to distract their grief. 


On the smallest symptom being man- 
ifested, on the slightest complaint, eve- 
ry one flees the object of the attack. 
He falls: his heart receives a deadly 
blow from the cruelly insulated state in 
which he finds himself, before the deli- 
rium of the fever makes him insensible 
to the horror of his position. His 
parched lips are tremblingly glued to 
the jug of water which affrighted pity 
had placed at a distance from him; 
but the thirst which consumes him is 
not to be quenched. It often happens 
that the convulsive dreams of the indi- 
vidual attacked by the plague are real- 
ized: the quarter he inhabits is con- 
sumed by fire. The destructive scourge 
reaches the house which the other in- 
mates have deserted. The flames 
spread to the bed of sickness; and the 
poor helpless wretch finds an end of 
his terrible agonies in a gulf of fire. 

A conflagration is the only right of 
petition the Turks enjoy: it makes 
known to the government the prevail- 
ing discontents of the people of Con- 
stantinople ; and has of late years been 
employed by the janissaries in the most 
frequent and deplorable manner. 

In this extraordinary city I saw pa- 
laces of a most elegant structure, magic 
fountains, dirty and narrow streets, 
hideous hovels, and fine trees. I visit- 
ed the Sandal-bezestan, and the Cul- 
chilar-bezestan, where the furs are sold. 
Wherever I passed, the Turk elbowed 
me, the Jew made me an obsequious 
bow, the Greek smiled on me, the Ar- 
menian tried to cheat me, the dogs fol- 
lowed me, and the pigeons alighted 
confidently on my shoulder: lastly, 
while some were in the agonies of 
death, others were dancing around me. 
I had a glimpse of the most celebrated 
mosques, with their courts and their 
marble porticoes supported by a forest 
of columns, and refreshed by jets of 
water. A few mysterious monuments, 
the remains of the city of Constantine, 
either blackened, or reddened by fires, 
are concealed in painted houses, barri- 
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cadoed, and frequently half burnt. 
The figures, the costumes, the usages, 
present throughout the most picturesque 
and most varied spectacle. It is Tyre, 
it is Bagdad, it is the great market of 
the East. 

Sultan Mahmoud, followed by an 
immense retinue, has to pass through 
this motley assemblage on his way to 
prayers on Fridays : I saw him, mount- 
ed on a white horse, with trappings of 
a tissue of gold and pearls, and the har- 
ness richly ornamented with diamonds. 
He appeared to be under thirty years 
of age. His complexion is pale, but 
his features are noble and regular : his 
large black eyes were busily engaged 
in surveying his subjects, who received 
this expression of his regard with the 
profoundest silence. He proceeded on, 
until shouts of joy announced at length 
his entrance into the mosque of Ayoub, 
and the forehead of each faithful Os- 
manili still touched the dust. Such, in 
a few words, is the habitual scene pre- 
sented by Stamboul, the well protect- 
ed, and well-beloved of the Prophet. 


During the autumnal season I met 
the greater part of this population inthe 
plains, constituting the most charming 
spot on the Asiatic shore : they were 
come out to breathe a pure air,in full free- 
dom, and seemed to have a high relish 
for the charms of elysian promenades. 
Whole families, the men on horseback, 
and the women shut up in a vehicle 
named arabat, were to be seen climbing 
to the summits of the Tocat, above the 
valley of the Grand-Seignor. 

These heights were gaily decked in 
pelisses ; while the ruins of the Ge- 
noese chAteau were concealed by lofty 
trees : from the roofs, overspread with 
ivy, bubbling springs gushed, to refresh 
the parties seated around. Groups of 
young and beautiful Armenian girls 
formed graceful dances ; and the tran- 
quillity of the scene was only inter- 
rupted by the hollow sound of the 
waves of the sea of Marmora, which 
broke in rude foam against the shoals 
of the Cyanean isles, and the rocks of 
Fanariki. 

I was often struek, during my resi- 
dence in the Levant, with the contrast 
between the noble physiognomy and 
apparent dignity of the men, and the 
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degradation of their character. We are 
disposed to feel a certain respect for in- 
dividuals of a tranquil, and sometimes 
majestic figure, until we have suffered 
from their cupidity and perfidy. ‘To 
this remark, there are, it is true, many 
exceptions ; but, beguiled by a stature 
above the ordinary proportions, a_sol- 
emn demeanour, and a venerable beard, 
where 1 expected to find the patriar- 
chal virtues, I had oftimes to experience 
the depravity of the vilest servitude. 

It is difficult to explain the duration 
of the Ottoman empire, and more espe- 
cially the existence of the Turks in 
Europe, on a close inspection of the 
want of discipline of the subsidiary 
troops, the deranged state of the finan- 
ces, the ruinous condition of the for- 
tresses, and, lastly, the independence of 
the Pachas of Albania, the Morea, 
Egypt, and Damascus. The title 
alone of Calif still supports the Sultan 
on the most tottering throne of Europe. 


The most formidable neighbour of 
the Turkish Empire, by allowing it to 
subsist in Europe, is freed from the em- 
barrassment of forming establishments 
elsewhere, amid the perplexities it ex- 
periences in founding institutions at 
home. Hallowed predictions, and the 
results of the late European war, place 
beyond every doubt the credit Russia 
enjoys at Constantinople. She there 
possesses the advantages of power, 
without having to dread the effect of a 
jealousy which such a conquest as Eu- 
ropean ‘Turkey would necessarily in- 
spire. 

Almost the whole of the Greek mer- 
chants, moreespecially those belong- 
ing to the most flourishing islands, such 
as Idra, Spezzia, and Yysara, navigate 
under the Russian flag. Its influence 
is established throughout, and its pro- 
tection as much sought after, and as 
anxiously desired, by the C hristians of 
the respective rites at Saint-Jean-d’- 
Acre, Jerusalem, and Cairo, as it is at 
Constantinople. 

During my stay at Constantinople 
the kiosques of the Seraglio were fresh 
gilt, and additions made to the build- 
ings. It was never before, I was told, 
occupied by more captivating beauties, 
nor were they ever more numerous. 
The Sultan has two sons : his mother, 
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whom he had recently lost, had in her 
life time a great ascendancy over him. 
The city of Athens formed a part of 
her numerous domains ; and her pro- 
tection served, in a certain degree, as 
a substitute for that of Minerva over 
the city of Cecrops. 

| quitted Constantinople on the 15th 
of October, and embarked for Smyrna 
on board the brig le Lezard. A few 
hours after our departure, a sudden and 
violent gust of wind came on: the top- 

sails were reefed—and, after lying-to 
for some time, the brig at length was 
brought to anchor on the coast of Asia, 
at Rodosto. The dread of the plague 
prevented any one from landing, a cir- 
cumstance by which I was not a little 
mortified. A fresh breeze enabled us 
afterwards to reach Nagara, where an 
officer landed to present the Firman 
at the castle of the Dardanelles. 

Notwithstanding a severe squall, 
which had like to have driven the brig 
on the rocks of Carabournou, we suc- 
ceeded in entering the port of Smyrna 
on the morning of Sunday, the 20th of 
October. 

I found my old companion, Mr. 
Huyot, in a very enfeebled state, but 
recovering from the effects of an acci- 
dent. He had resided two months at 
the convent of the missions, where the 
reverend fathers had watched over 
him with the most tender solicitude. 
The tranquillity which the monks en- 
joy, is a proof among many others 
which might be adduced of the tolera- 
tion of the Turks of Smyrna. The 
Catholic church is very capacious and 
richly ornamented ; the doors are con- 
stantly open; and the true believers, 
resident in the bazars, hear without in- 
dignation the psalmodies of the Chris- 
tians. Interments, preceded by a 
cross, oftentimes fall in with the obse- 
quies of a Mussulman ; the baptisms 
and marriages of the Greeks and Latins 
have to encounter the train of a cireum- 
cision ; and the gilt cope of the priest 
comes in peaceable contact, in the 
street, with the beniche of an Osmanli, 
or the veil of a Turkish lady. 


The spirit of commerce which pre- 
vails in the city of Smyrna, thus softens 
down asperities, and brings together 
men of every sect and persuasion. This 
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great factory presents unceasingly a 
mixture of European manners and ori- 
ental customs : lovely females, tasteful- 
ly dressed in the French style, are to 
be seen, passing with nimble steps, 
through a long file of camels belonging 
to a caravan of Seyde, or Damascus. 

Greek ladies, seated at their windows, 
engage in a lively conversation with 
the passengers beneath, while others 
amuse themselves with dancing in 
groups in returning from the baths, or 
repair in parties to the delightful plains 
of Bournabat—all feel the influence of a 
fine climate, that of smiling and volup- 
tuous lonia. 

I should have devoted a much great- 
er portion of my time to the study of 
this celebrated part of Asia, if I had 
not been constrained to seize the op- 
portunity the departure of le lezard 
for Syria afforded me: I should have 
ascended the course of the Meander, 
and have visited Magnesia, Sardes, and 
Samos. ‘The season was, however, 
too far advanced to enable me to un- 
dertake this; and I embarked for Pa- 
lestine on the 29th of October. 


After having got under way at four 
inthe morning, witha gentle breeze from 
the north-east, the brig had to work to 
windward the whole of the day, and 
found considerable difficulty in doub- 
ling cape Carbournou. On the 3i1st, 
at seven in the morning, we were 
abreast of the island of Scio: the city, 
which appeared to me to be of consid- 
erable extent, is surrounded by coun- 
try-houses. Pleasant villages are in- 
terspersed in the valleys, which are in 
a high state of cultivation: the rocks 
which encompass them resemble, 
colour and form, the mountains in the 
environs of ‘Toulon. The inhabitants 
of Scio are remarkable for the ameni- 
ty of their manners. ‘They owe to the 
cultivation of the Lentiscus, the shrub 
which yields the gam mastich, several 
privileges which make them not a little 
proud; and, among these, that of wear- 
ing, like the Osmanlis, the white tur- 
ban, is not the least in their estimation. 
I made a drawing of the islands of 
Spalmadori, and opposite to Scio, of 
the city of Tchesma in Asia Minor. 
This strand, which witnessed the defeat 
ef the galleys of Antiochus, one hun- 
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dred and ninety one years before the 
Christian era, saw likewise, in 1770, 
the entire destruction of the Turkish 
fleet by the Russians : several of the 
Ottoman ships were burned; and the 
flames which lighted the massacre of a 
great part of the crews, favoured the 
escape of the remainder. From this 
dreadful blow—from this terrible ca- 
tastrophe, the Turkish marine has nev- 
er recovered. 

The winter evenings are very dreary 
on shipboard, and in boisterous weather 
inspire an invincible sadness. T vainly 
interrogated myself why I had quitted 
my country,my friends. and ¢ calm repose, 
when the waves covered the vessel’s 
deck, whenthe moon was concealed by 
black clouds, across which the light- 
nings gleamed, and when the fatigued 
and disheartened crew ceased to hear 
the captain’s voice. ‘ihe best reasons 
then appear either frivolous or absurd. 
Constant sufferings and dangers towhich 
we appear to be fruitlessly exposed, 
are not, however, entirely lost on us: 
great and profound impressions give a 
new stimulus to the mind, and exalt it 
to the pitch of the noblest meditations, 
It is perhaps on the deck of a vessel 
beaten by the storm that the world is 
best judged, and its grandeurs and mis- 
eries most truly appreciated. What a 
destiny is that of the navigator! He 
sets out on his vovage full of life and 
hope: suddenly exposed to the hor- 
rors of shipwreck, he has still to strug~ 
gle against his destiny, to form an esti- 
mate of the danger, to calculate the du- 
ration of his own agonies, and, lastly, 
to have recourse to expedients which 
may lead to his inevitable destruction. 


On the morning of the sixth of No- 
vember land was seen from the mast- 
head. A general anxiety was dis- 
played, to catch, through a ‘thick haze, 
the glimpse of a mountain, the form of 
which each drew, according to his own 
fancy, ina different way. Mount Car- 
mel was at length descried, having for 
its base an uneven strand : this was the 
bay of Caifa. 

The brig came to anchor opposite 
the small village of Caifa, at the foot of 
Mount Carmel. We had to cross the 
bay, in a boat, to land at Saint-Jean-~ 
d’Acre. The sea was still rough, with 
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high surges, so that we had great diffi- 
culty in reaching the small port,* 

The high walls of the pier have fall- 
en down in an irregular manner ; but 
a part of the breastworks, surmounted 
by battlements, are still standing. We 
entered by a breach to avoid the surf 
which covered the mole, the work of 
the crusaders, with its foam. 

Saint-Jean-d’Acre, the ancient Ptol- 
emais, is surrounded by high walls and 
deep moats : the new fortifications now 
form a double enclosure, terrassed and 
flanked by bastions. It is also defend- 
ed by the old ramparts thrown up by 
the Christians, and by the recent works 
of European engineers : its form is that 
of a semi-circle, having the sea in front. 
The waves break on the towers with 
which the sea is lined. 

In this city, a mixture of gothic ruins 
and modern constructions is every 
where to be seen : here, a church in an 
entirely ruinous state meets the view ; 
there monasteries, a palace, and hospi- 
tal, alike abandoned ; still further, a 
new, rich, and elegant mosque ; mina- 
rets, the bases of which rise from amid 
heaps of rubbish ; and, lastly, the se- 
raglio, the gardens of which, laid out 
in terraces, separate the ramparts. 
Sycamores, orange-trees, and the finest 
palms, nod their heads gracefully over 
this motley assemblage ; and this view 
alone softens the sadness and disgust 
which a residence at Saint-Jean-d’ Acre 
inspires. 

The streets are narrow and filthy; 
the houses built of free-stone, low, 
huddled, with flat roofs, and small 
doors, resemble prisons. The terraces 
of the different habitations communi- 
cate with each other by clumsy arcades. 

The European consuls reside in the 
kans,’ which are large square build- 
ings, having in the centre a court, and 
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which, in times of difficulty, become 
fortresses. In the interior, the ascent 
to the upper apartments is by steep and 
narrow staircases, which scarcely af- 
ford a passage to a single person ; 
three flights of wide corridors, opened 
in arcades, face the court, in ihe centre 
of which is a fountain. There it was 
that I was greeted by the hospitality of 
M. Pillavoine, the consul of France in 
Syria : he found some difficulty in pro- 
viding me with a corner in which I 
could be lodged with any degree of 
comfort. 

Eight or ten thousand Turks, Arabs, 
Jews, and Christians, are to be seen 
parading the streets of Saint-Jean- 
d’Acre, and the infected bazars, with 
an aspect at once savage and sombre, 
The senses each in its turn, are disa- 
greeably affected by the most hideous 
deformities : beings, who seem to have 
risen from their graves, crawl about 
half naked, wrapped up in large blank- 
ets of a dirty white, striped with black, 
and the head muffled in rags which 
serve asa turban. At each step, at 
the side of the victims of opthalmia, 
are to be seen the victims of Gezzar 
Pacha,t either blind, or wretches with- 
out a nose, and without ears. ‘This as- 
semblage of men, sluggish, miserable, 
and disgusting, may be constantly seen 
lying in the sun beneath the walls of 
the gardens of the seraglio. Soliman 
Pacha, who inhabits this palace, sel- 
dom stirs abroad to show himself to the 
public: this successor of Gezzar, deaf 
to the cries of an unfortunate popula- 
tion, spends his life in myrtle groves, 
beneath the shade of plantains, water- 
ed by deep and limpid brooks. 

The conduct of affairs is entirely 
abandoned by him to a Jew, named 
Haim Farhi. This man, who was the 
intendant of Gezzar Pacha, preserved 





* The name of Syria bestowed by the Greeks on the country where I landed, is pro- 
bably derived from that of Assyria, a celebrated empire of Asia, the limits of which were 
extended to this coast at the time the Assyrians of Nineveh made this part of Syriaa 


province of their empire. 


Syria, at that epoch, did not comprehend either Phenicia or Palestine. It is named by 
the Arabs Barr-el-Cham, or the country to the left; for it is in this way they distinguish 
all the space comprehended in the area from Alexandretta to the Euphrates, and from 
Gaza to the Desert, taking the Mediterranean as the base of this area. 

Damascus, the reputed capital of Syria, is by them called el-Cham. Mecca therefore 
becomes the centre between the Yémen, or the country to the right, and Barr-el-Chaém, 


or the country to the left. 
+ Likewise known by the name of okels. 


t El-Gezzar, the butcher. 
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the confidence of his master by submit- 
ting implicitly to his whimsical capri- 
ces. The tyrant doubled his wages, 
and heaped benefits on him, on the 
very day when he had his nose muti- 
lated in so cruel a manner, that this 
sarraf) has ever since been horribly 
disfigured. Haim, who is supple and 
adroit, has hoarded together incalcula- 
ble treasures. The present pacha of 
Saint-Jean-d’ Acre owes to the intrigues 
of this Jew the advantage of having 
been chosen the successor of Gezzar : 
when the latter was on his death bed, 
this puppet was brought forward, and 
placed foremost in the rank of those 
who paid to him their dissembled hom- 
ages and respects. Soliman and Haim 
Farhi are engaged in an exclusive and 
despotic commerce : they are the sole 
proprietors of the immense grounds 
which surround Saint-Jean-d’Acre and 
Nazareth. The extortions, the op- 
pressions, and the tyranny of the de- 
tails of this odious government, inspire 
the most profound contempt for those 
who submit to it. 

Haim Farhi is the chief of the He- 
brews of Syria. He has a sumptuous 
palace at Damascus, but received me 
ina small house, where he was sur- 
rounded by his family, and a great 
number of slaves. I was admitted on 
the following day to the Pacha’s au- 
dience. Soliman is about sixty years 
of age : he was born in Georgia ; and 
his fine figure recommended him to 
Gezzar, whose slave he was. By that 
depraved character Soliman was ap- 
pointed Pacha of Seyde, the ancient 
Sidon; but the ungrateful favourite 
conspired against his patron, was de- 
tected and exiled. He wandered for 
a long time among the Bedouin Arabs ; 
but, being at length wearied of this life 
of independence, threw himself at the 
feet of his master. For some minutes, 
with the cimeter drawn to sever the 
head from the body of the proscribed 
fugitive, Gezzar hesitated; but at 
length pardoned him, and gave him 
back his pachalik. 

I found Soliman squatted at one ex- 
tremity of a sofa embroidered with 
gold, his officers and mamelouks being 
all assembled on the occasion : they 


were silent and attentive, with their 
hands laid across their breast, and 
scarcely dared to smile at the jests of a 
buffoon who was, it would seem, a 
great court favourite. The Pacha 
seated me at his- side, and smoked 
while he paid a particular attention to 
my side-arm, and every part of my uni- 
form. He politely granted what I ask- 
ed of him through the medium of the 
drogoman. Coffee was served up in 
gold cups set round with djamonds, 
with which the pipe and poignard of 
Soliman were covered. He put but 
few questions to me; but insisted that 
I should inspect the new fortifications 
of Saint-Jean-d’Acre, and his Arabian 
breed of horses, which seemed to inter- 
est him most particularly. To his 
kindness, and to the terror he inspires, 
I was indebted for the perfect tran- 
quillity and facility with which I was 
enabled to delineate the most remarka- 
ble spots. The curiosity we excited 
in passing through the bezestans, was 
not productive of the slightest affront, 
or the smallest menace. Wherever 
my curiosity led me, I stopped to make 
sketches, and, among them, that of 
Saint-Jean-d’Acre, at the very spot 
where this city was unsuccessfully can- 
nonaded by the French troops under 
General Buonaparte. With the help 
of the English, Gezzar Pacha sustained 
a vigorous and well directed fire, and 
the most desperate assaults: the cap- 
ture of Saint-Jean-d’Acre was to be the 
signal to sixty thousand Druses to join 
the French troops ; and it is probable 
that this would have decided the fate of 
the Turkish empire. 

The foreign consuls feel the necessi- 
ty of affording each other a mutual aid 
against such a government, and live 
together accordingly on the most ami- 
cable terms. M. Catafago, a rich 
Greek merchant, the consul of Russia, 
received me ina saloon furnished in 
the Turkish style: his wife and child- 
ren seated on a very low and wide di- 
van, or ottoman, were dressed in the 
turkish costume, with fillets, ornament- 
ed with sequins, bound round the head. 
They wore velvet robes embroidered 
with gold: and their hair, in tresses, 
and perfumed, hung on the shoulders. 
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Two of the young ladies were pretty, 
but listless, and motionless as statues, 
insomuch that at first sight one would 
scarcely have suspected them to be an- 
imated beings. 

M. Malagamba, the English consul, 
resides in the same kan with M. Pilla- 
voine and the missionaries, who have 
a small] church in this vast edifice, grad- 
ually falling into decay. 

The officers of the Dalmatian and 
Bosniac militia gave me pressing invi- 
tations to take coffee with them at their 
quarters, when [ made my sketches on 
the ramparts : several of them accom- 
panied me in my rural excursions, and 
offered me their horses. The Pacha’s 
first black eunuch, a young Ethiopian 
admirably skilled in all the military eXx- 
ercises, afforded me the spectacle of 
the djeryd, in the vast plain which sur- 
rounds the remains of the French re- 
doubt. His Arabian horses, of the 
breed of Guelfé, were selected from the 
haras of Solyman, whose confident and 
particular favourite he was, 

His admiration, his astonishment, on 
seeing a sketch, set all comparison at 
defiance. He enquired of me, through 
an interpreter, whether the secrets of 
my art did not go the length of ena- 
bling me to divine w hat was passing 
in the interior of the edifices, the exter- 
nal form of which he could trace on the 
paper. It was not without some diffi- 
culty that I quieted his apprehensions 
on this head ; but still cannot help fan- 
cying that he was not fully convinced 
of my innocence. ; 

On the 12th of November I quiited 
Saint-Jean-d’.A cre with a pretty nume- 
rous caravan, which was joined by sev- 
eral officers belonging to the brig. At 
this time the Abbe Janson left us, to 
visit Mount Libanon, and the religious 
establishments of Sidon and Damascus. 
After having traversed Caifa, and pass- 
ed beneath Mount Carmel, we came to 
a sandy beach, and to a range of bar- 
ren hills stretching along the sea shore, 
from which they are distant about a 
league. ‘The ruins of an extensive 
city, and those of the last fortress built 
by the crusaders, rise above tufts of 
mastics and carob trees. Athmatha 
displays her long deserted towers ; her 
port choked. with sand; her ramparts, 
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once the noble refuge of the Christians 
of Palestine ; and her gardens, now 
become impassable morasses_ which 
breathe an infected air. 

We were overtaken by the night 
near the most wretched hamlet in Sy- 
ria: the kan of ‘Pantoura was occupied 
by a caravan which had arrived be- 
fore ours, and we were forced to take 
up our lodgings in small huts, the habi- 
tual residence of toads, and of hungry 
insects, whose bites molested us to 
such a degree, that we sallied forth and 
kindled a large fire. Around it the 
Arabs danced and sung during the re- 
mainder of the night ; but their festivi- 
ty did not dispel the gloomy  recollec- 
tions of ‘Tantoura, which I still retain. 

As I was particularly anxious to visit 
Cesarea, we set out before day-light. 
This city,the position of which is similar 
to that of Athmatha. is entirely deserted ; 
but its ramparts, port, and monuments, 
are so well preserved as to excite an 
inexpressible surprise. ‘The streets 
and squares still remain ; and if the 
gates which belonged to its lofty and 
formidable walls, were to be re-built, 
Cesarea might still be inhabited aad 
defended. A calamitous event appears 
to have been fatal to, or to have put to 
flight, its numerous population within 
these few years, perhaps even within a 
few months. The walls of the church 
are blackened with the smoke of the in- 
cense of the Christians ; and the pulpit, 
which resounded with the eloquent dis- 
courses of the courageous and enlight- 
ened bishops, is still entire. The 
tombs are open, and the bones heaped 
around them are sole testimonies of the 
past residence of man in this appalling 
solitude. ‘The silence which prevails 
at Cesarea, is alone interrupted by the 
regular and monotonous noise of the 
sea: the waves seem indignant at hav- 
ing to encounter useless obstacles, and to 
obey those whoare now no more; they 
break furiously, and cover with foam 
the jetty and quays ofthe port. Their 
reiterated efforts have shaken the enor- 
mous masses of granite; the tower of 
the pharos is dilapidated; and the 
stair-case and partitions of the chateau 
thrown open to the birds of prey who 
there take up their abode. 

To be continued. 
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POFTIC SKETCHES, 


* Glad meetings, tender partings, which upstay 
The drooping mind of absence.” 


“ May never was the month of love, 
For May is full of flowers ; 
*Tisrather April, wet by kind, 
For love is full of showers.” 


THE palms flung down their shadow, and the air 
Was rich with breathings of the citron bloom; 
All the so radiant children of the south, 

The gold and silver jessamines, the rose 
Incrimson glory there were gathered—sounds 
Of music too from waterfalls, the hymn 

By bees sung to the sweet flowers as they fed ; 
The earth seemed in its infancy, the sky, 

The fair blue sky, was giowing as the hopes 

Of childish happiness; it wasa land 

Of blossoming and sunshine.—One is here, 

To whom the earth is colourless, the heaveu 
Clouded and cold; his heart is far away: 

The palms have not to him the majesty 

Of his own land’s green oaks, the roses here 

Are not so sweetas those wild ones that grow 

In his own valiey : he would rather have 

One pale biue violet than ali the buds 

That Indian suns have kist; his heart is full 

Of gentle reeoliections, and those thoughts 
Which can but hoid communion with themselves, 
The heart’s best dreammng. When the wanderer 
Calls up those tender memories which are 

So precious tu absence, those dear hunks 

‘That distance cannot sunder—come there not 
Such visionings, young Evelin, o’er thy soul ? 
‘The dwelling of thy childhood, the dark hill 
Above thy native valley, down whose side, 

Like a swift arrow, shot the foaming stream, 
‘The music of the lark, which every morn 
Waked thy light slumber, and a fairy shape, 
Whose starry eyes are far too bright for tears, 
Tho’ tears are in them, and whose corai lip 
Wears still its spring-day smile ? Aitho’* Farewell,’ 
That saddest of sad sounds, is lingering there, 
Are not these presentto thee? ... Evelin was 
A so:dier, and he left his home with all 

The high romance of youth. Beloved, and well 
His heart repaid that love ; but there were clouds, 
Low worldly ciouds, upon affection’s star : 

He sought to clear them—what was toil, that led 
To fame, to fortune, and Elizabeth !-—— 

-+- Uhere’s music in that bow’r, where the wild rose 
Has ciung about the ash,—such plaining tones 

As the winds waken : there a harp 1s breathing, 
And o’er it leans its mistress,as she lived 

Upon those meluncholy sounds : her head 

Is bent, as if in pain, upon those strings, 

And the gold shadows of her long hair veil 
The white hand which almost unconsciously 

In melody is wandering ;, that fair hand 

Ts not more snowy than the cheek it presses ; 
‘Phat cheek does tell the history of the heart— 
Tells, that across the bright May hours of youth 
Bleak clouds have past, and left behind a trace 
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Bordering on sadness, but withal so sweet 

You scarce might cali itsorrow; and that smile 

But speaks of patient mild endurance, soft 

And kind and gentle thoughts, which well become 

A breaking heart, whose throbs will soon be still 

In the so lonely but so quiet grave. 

Yes, she was dying ! tho’ so young,so fair, 

Her days were number'd : and if e’er her cheek 

Wore the rich colour it once had, ‘twas but 

The sad and lovely herald of deeay, 

The death rose, that but blossoms on the tomb. 

Her’s was a heart which, when it once had loved, 

Could but ill brook the many trembling fears 

That absent love must know :—her fate was like 

A star,o’er which the clouds steal one by one, 

Scarce seen, scarce noticed, still the sweet iight’s 

gone. ----- 

- - - - She is within his arms, and they have met, 

Evelin and his Elizabeth! a flush 

Of beautiful delight is on her face ; 

He clasped her silently, and his dark eye 

Is filled with tears. Ah, tears like these are worth 

A life of smiles,—at length he gently said 

* Elizabeth, my own love !”—it was heaven 

To think that she again could hear him breathe 

That dear, dear name , she answered not, but lay 

Upon his bosom motionless. He looked 

On her sweet face—’twas fixed and pale in death ! 
L. E. L. 





POETIC SKETCHES, 
SKETCH I. 


* Oh, Power of love ! so fearful, yet so fair ! 
Life of our life on earth, yet kin to care!” 


It lay mid trees,a little quiet nest 

Like tothe stock dove’s,aud the honeysuckle 

Spread o’er the cottage roof, while the red rose 

Grew round the casement, where the thick-leaved 
vine 

Wove a luxuriant curtain, with a wreath, 

A bridal wreath of silver jessamine ;— 

A soft turf lay before the dvuor, o’erhung 

With a huge walnut-tree’s green canopy, 

Encircled round with flowers ; and, like a queen 

Of the young roses, stood a bright-cheeked Girl, 

With smile of Summer and with lips of Spring, 

A shape of air, and footsteps of the wind, 

She tooked all hope and giadness: but her eyes, 

Her deep biue eyes, which seemed as they did owe 

Their tints to the first vilet April brings, 

Had yet sad meanings in them ! "twas not grief, 

But asa presage of some ill to come.— 

She stood upon the turf, while round her flew 

Her bright-hued pigeons, feeding from her hand ; 

And still she threw fresh flowers upon the cage, 

Where two white doves were cooing ; and then ran 

Light as the rose leaves falling, to her Sire, 

To greet him, and to give a kind Good morrow. 

A blossom full of promise is Life’s Joy, 

That never comes to fruit ; hope for a time 

Suns the young floweret in its giadsome light, 

And it leoks flourishing~a little while 
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*Tis past, we knew not whither, but ’tis gone 

Some canker has consumed it, or some blight 

Has nipt it unawares, some worm has preyed 

Upon its life, or else some unkind blast 

Has torn it from the stem ; and those who loved, 

Who fondly cultured it, are left to weep 

Over the ruins of their cherished flower.— 

I passed by that sweet cottage ; it was changed ; 

The rose trees were all dead, the unpruned vine 

Was trailing on the ground, the thick-grown weeds 

Gave signs of desolation ; one poor dove 

Sat by a broken casement, while her wail 

Was echo’d mournfully from the lone roof— 

Love, Oh fond Love ! betraying, beautiful, 

How can we trust the hope of life to thee ? 

Is it not building on the sands? Fair girl,— 

It was the darkness of thy destiny ! 

She loved one all unworthy of her love. 

Alas, that still devoted confidence 

Should lead but untoruin! He beguil’d 

Her steps from home and happiness ; and when 

She trusted but to him, his heart no more 

Answered the beat of her’s--then he could leave 

The fond deceived one lone and desolate ! 

She turned her to her Father whom she left, 

And knelt, and pray’d forgiveness: he might not 

Look on her pale cheek, thin and wasted form, 

And not weep o’er her kind and pardoning tears. 

Her heart was broken—-and familiar scenes 

Of happier days and childhood brought no charm 

To one whose hope was past away—She died. 
L.E. L. 


TO L. E. L. 


On his or her*® Poetic Sketches in the Literary 
Gazette. 


To me there’s more of Minstrel! stealth 
In thy brief overflowings 
Of fancy—more of Vhought’s best wealth ,— 
And Feeling’s sweetest glowings ;— 
Than I can find in many a tome, 
O’er which, from page to page, I roam. 


Sueh gentle music may pass by 
The cold, or careless hearer :— 
To me its witching melody 
Is, from its softness, dearer : 
Its gushing forth, its dying tall, 
Surpass the notes of Nourmahal. 


I know not who, or what thou art ; 
Nor do I seek to know thee, 

While Thou, performing thus thy part, 
Such banquets canst bestow me. 

Then be, as loug as thou shait list, 

My viewless, nameless Melodist. 


BERNARD Barron. 


Original Poetry. 


THE PRISONERS OF MOUNT 
MICHAEL, 


ST, 


Mount St. Michael, in Normandy, is sur- 
rounded by a quicksand, and bears upon 
its summit an abbey within a fortress, 
which is still a secret state-prison. 


Linger, brief winter-sun, awhile, 

On the lonely peak of St. Michael’s pile ! 

For never where Bourbon’s gardens smile 
Have happier slaves or wiser met ;— 

These sands that circle our prison-tower, 

Are they falser than those the courtier treads ? 
Yon thicket where wolves and bandits cower,— 
Is it darker than those his treason spreads ? 
If Fame and Fortune are in our debt, 
The world will reckon,—let us forget. 


Why should we fight with the angry wave, 
When soon it will waft us safe to shore ? 
Ourship from the rock we could not save, 
But we feel the blow of that rock no more : 
We are still the same gay gallant crew 
That joyous fellowship held on board, 
When the blandest breezes of sun:mer blew, 
And the riches of hope were with us stored— 
Let them who scattered the precious freight 
The wreck remember,—but we’ll forget. 


Is thisa prison ?—’tis but a home 
Where Fate has lodged us without a care : 
The wretch who toils for a gilded dome, 
Will sleep less sweetly and safely there. 
Shall we deplore the dreary void, 
And see the last of Life’s roses fall ? 
They are not lost that have been enjoy’d ;— 
We know we have gather’d and worn them all. 
Life’s evening dew may one rose-leaf wet, 
Then let us the coming night forget. 


Or let us like Persia’s proudest kings 
Welcome this dark eve of the year ?-- 
It is the last,—and of earthly things 
Ever the last should be most dear. 
There is no sadness in the thought 
That our last hour is arriving here ; 
For of all the blisses our souls have caught, 
The latest moment was always near ; 
And to know the loveliest sun would set, 
Made us its spots and its clouds forget. 


Oh! when we look on the friends that live, 

And think how early their light may close, 
Shall we not every shade for give, 

And bless the shunshine that round them glows ! 
It is the last,—for though days return, 

The touch of that glow will return no more ; 
We may new joys from new moments learn, 

But never the same we have felt before :— 
We may tread on the spot where first me met, 
But shall we not wish we could forget ? 





* We have pleasure in saying that the sweet poems under this signature are by a lady, yet in her teens ! 
The adniration with which they have been so generally read, could not delight their fair author more 
than it has those who in the Literary Gazette cherished her infant genius.—Ed. 
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Lovely Garonne !—in the deep blue sky, 

When the moon bends down as if fond of earth, 
I shape, while her snow-white clouds roll by, 

The hills of the land that gave me birth : 
And her floating light is like the joy 

That over my youth’s sweet stillness spread,— 
The meek pure love of a mother’s eye 

On hours of loneliness brighter shed : 
Only that so’t light lingers yet, 
While all in the thankless world forget. Vv. 





THE POET’S LOT. 


** The Exceptions prove the Truth of the Rule.” 
Old Proverb. 
Askest Thou what it is to be 
A Poet ?—I will tell thee what ; 
And candidly unfold to Thee 
His weary lot. 
It is to sacrifice each good 
That Fortane’s favour’d minions share ; 
And, in unheeded solitude, 
Her frowns to bear. 
It is to nourish hopes that cheat ; 
Which, when he felt them first beat high, 
Appear’d so humble, blameless, sweet, 
They could not die. 
It is to feel foreboding fears ; 
Then—think them half unfounded too,— 
And last, with pangs too deep for tears, 
To own them true ! 
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It is to cherish in the heart: 
Feelings the warmest, kindest, best ; 
To wish their essence to impart 
Toevery breast :— 


And then, awaking from such dream, 
With anguish not to be controll’d, 

To find that hearts which warmest seem, 
Are icy cold ! 


Tis, like the Pelican, to feed 
Others from his warm breast !—but O ! 
Unlike that Bird—the Bard may bleed, 
And wake no glow. 


It is to pamper vicious taste, 
By spurning Virtue’s strict control ; 
Then be with Fame, and Riches grac’d, 
And damn his soul ! 


Or, while his humbler verse defends 
Her cause,—her loveliness pourtrays ; 

To win from her apparent Friends 
Cold,cautious Praise. 


It isathorny path to tread, 
By care, by sorrow over-cast ; 

With but one thought its balm to shed, 
* This cannot last !” 


For soon that thorny path is trod ; 
From Man he has no more to crave :-—~ 

Grant him Thy Merey—Gracious God! 
Thou Earth--a Grave! 





[ The two following beautiful pieces are taken from a little work just published for Chit- 
dren, entitled, “ Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle, in 2 paris.” Just received by 


Munroe & Francis, from London.] 


THE WINTER FLOWER. 


THERE was a pale and shrinking flower, 
Which blossom’d in a wintry hour, 
When every bud of brighter bloom, 
Had met with an autumnal doom : 

It burst beneath a freezing sky, 
Upen’d, to wither and to die ; 

All faintly bright, and dimly fair, 

It courted the inclement air ; 

And pour’d a dying fragrance round, 
Then shed its frail leaves on the ground. 


Even so, I saw misfortune’s child, 
Amid a blast as bleak and wild, 
Tender as that forsaken flower, 
And shivering in a stormy hour ; 
No parent on whose faithful breast, 
The little head might lie at rest, 
With none te wipe the infant tear, 
Give the caress, and call it dear; 
Without a single hand to save 

Its victim from a timeless grave. 

I saw it bloom, I saw it fade, 

And weeping gave my childish aid ; 
In vain—its ruddy cheek grew pale, 
It could not bear the wintry gale ; 
It faded—each succeeding day 
Carried some lingering hope away, 
Till low it laid its little head, 

And like that wan flower perished. 
Yet tho’ I shed the frequent tear 
Over itg young and timeless bier, 


With gentler grief I now deplore, 

For all its infant woes are o’er, 

And ‘neath this soft and grassy mound, 
While summer flowrets spring around, 
Peace shall her silent vigil keep, 

And guard the infant's quiet sleep, 

Till rais’d to bloom a fadeless flower 
Within heaven’s calm and blissful bower. 





THE MARINER OF LIFE. 


WueEn the young mariner of life 
First launches on its stormy sea, 
Amid that hurricane of strife, 
O God! his refuge is in Thee. 


His eager spirits fear no shock, 

First rushing on those untried seas, 
He does not see the fatal rock, 

Which stands to wreck his future peace, 


But when by swift winds borne along,” 
It bursts upon his troubled view, 

In Thee, alone, he then is strong, 
Tis then he finds Thy promise true. 


Secure in trust—secure in faith, 
Temptation shall assail in vain, 

And christian courage, strong as death, 
The glorious warfare shall maintain. 


In vain shall passion’s billows rage, 
A tempest in the struggling soul ; 
Thy word that tempest can assuage, 

The spirit owns Thy blest control. 
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O Father! spread thy guardian arm, 
Around the guileless breast of youth , 

With life’s first generous feeling warm, 

Oh! stamp it with Thy heavenly truth. 









Varieties. 






That when these trying scenes depart, 
Unspotted he may turn to Thee, 

And innocent in lips and heart, 
Adore Thee thro’ Eternity: 





INCIDENT DURING THE NORTH-AMERI- 
CAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
WwW HAT shall T say of you, harmless 

natives of the island of Nantuck- 
et, whose mild and beneficent creed 
had instructed you to shun individual 
strife, and to shudder at the calamities 
of a warfare in which you were never 
actively engaged ? Would that I could 
have softened efficaciously those which 
befel you, at a time when the only of- 
fering | could make you, was to con- 
sole you, and to share your griefs ! 
We were sailing up Delaware Bay, 
when a vessel was descried a-head, 
making towards us as if we had been 
“ friends.” When within reach of gun- 
shot, she obeyed the signal and lowered 
her sails. She was boarded; but 
scarcely had the officer, with his boat’s 
crew, taken possession, when the fri- 
gate struck on the P-randywine shoal. 
The utmost consternation prevailed on 
board ; the water was started from the 
butts of the upper tier ; other means 
were resorted to, to lighten her and 
lessen her draught, to the end that, by 
backing the sails, she might free the 
shoal: it was even proposed to throw 
overboard the guns. In this extremity, 
the boat’s crew had been sent back to 
the frigate, where their presence was 
required, the officer remaining on 
board the prize, the Raven schooner of 
Nantucket. _ It should here be observ- 
ed, that the inhabitants of that island 
belonged exclusively to the society of 
Friends more commonly called Qua- 
kers. Jenkins, the master, raised the 
officer in his arms, and held him up as 
if he had been an infant :—“ Friend,” 
said he, “] have only to throw thee 
overboard, and return to Philadelphia ; 
but I will goon board the frigate, and 
act the part of a friend, by using my 
best efideavours to free her of her pe- 
ril.” His offer was cheerfully accept- 
ed; and, by his help and intelligence, 
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that was done which might not other* 
wise have been accomplished ; the fri- 
gate once more floated in deep water. 
Friend Jenkins was a man of ath- 
letic make; but mild and gentle in his 
deportment. The feats of strength he 
displayed on board of the frigate, enti- 
tled him to a place in the foremost rank 
of those whose surprising muscular 
powers have acquired them celebrity. 
Coffin, the mate, possessed a vigorous 
mind, and of the two, was the most in- 
teresting. Without money in his pock- 
et, he had landed at Boston, in his ear- 
ly youth, and penetrating into the inte- 
rior, had spent several years among the 
Indian tribes of both Americas, study- 
ing their manners and conforming him- 
selfto their usages. He had visited 
the greater portion of these tribes ; 
and his details respecting them, and 
what he had seen besides, were a con- 
stant fund of entertainment to us, while 
he was pining inwardly with grief. Tt 
is related of the original Harlequin 
of the French scene, that, having be- 
come hypocondriacal, he consulted a 
physician, not of his acquaintance, who 
recommended to him to repair to the 
theatre, and see Carolan. “ I am,” 
said he, “the Carolan by whom all 
Paris is amused, and who am myself 
consuming with melancholy.” ‘Thus 
it was with friend Coffin, who still wore 
an air of tranquil content, while he 
stifled his sorrows in the efforts he 
made to contribute to our amusement. 
Estranged from the comforts and con- 
veniences of a civilized state, by the 
erratic life he had led among savage 
hordes, custom had made him as hardy 
as a Bedouin-Arab: his bed was a sack 
filled with straw, in which, laid on the 
planks, he buried himself to the chin. 
The small island of Nantucket, ly- 
ing in the vicinity of Rhode-Island, is 
too barren to grow corn; its peaceful 
and industrious inhabitants are there 
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fore obliged to procure elsewhere the 
prime necessary of life, by bartering 
against it the produce of their coasts. 
The schooner had taken to Philadel- 
phia a cargo of dried fish, and was re- 
turning with a lading of flour. So 
little did friend Jenkins, in his simplici- 
ty. suspect that we should detain him, 
on learning his errand, and the necessi- 
ties of his fellow-islanders, by which it 
had been prompted, that he had per- 
suaded himself that he had merely to 
relate the artless tale, to be allowed to 
proceed. He did not dilate on the 
particular service he had rendered us, 
however he might be sensible that, but 
for him, our best accommodation might 
have been sought within the narrow 
limits of our boats. “ The flour,” he 
said, “ can be conveniently stowed in 
the frigate; let it be taken out, and 
permit me and my crew to return to 
Nantucket, with a paper addressed to 
the vessels of your nation we may 
chance to fall in with in our way. ‘The 
schooner is old and crazy; she will 
not tempt them, and will fetch but lit- 
tle at New York ; while the advantage, 
for which we shall ever be thankful, 
will to us be great.” A humane feel. 
ing, not to speak of gratitude for a ben- 
efit received, might have yielded to 
this suggestion ; a portion, at least, of 
the cargo might have been generously 
added to the boon; and the schooner 
might have been reckoned among the 
worthless craft directed to be scuttled 
or burnt; but the barbarous usage of 
war ordered it otherwise. She had 
sailed from an island, the inhabitants of 
which professed, it is true, to be in 
amity with all mankind, but whose po- 
sition brought them into a more strict 
relation with those who were hostile to 
us; she had carried a supply to an en- 
emy's port, and was to be delivered 
over to the court of Vice-Admiralty on 
our arrival at New-York. Our stay 
there was short; but, on our return 
from the next cruize, we anxiously has- 
tened on shore, to inquire after our 
“friends,” and the captive crew. Men 
of Nantucket! honest Quakers! it 
was in vain that you assembled daily 
on the beach, to watch the approach of 
your companions, with the promised 
succour. And you, wives, children, 


and relatives of the long expected 
“friends |” it was in vain that you 
mingled with the throng, while as yet 
a gleam of illusive hope bursts on youy 
and you did not forbode the extent of 
the calamity that was to befal you. 
Never were you to return to the well 
beloved, and to press them to your bo- 
soms !—all—yes, all '—were swept off 
by the contagious fever which then 
raged in the jail of New York. 
R. BURNS. 


To such a length has the mania for the 
relics of Burns been carried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ayr, that, since the venerable 
raiters of Alloway Kirk have been meta- 
morphosed into chairs and snuff-boxes, some 
sacrilegious enthusiasts have actually laid 
violent hands on the tombstone of the poet’s 
father, which is disappearing by piecemeal. 


EASY AND ENTERTAINING PHILOSOPHI- 


CAL EXPERIMENTS. 

Partial flashes of lightning, Aurora Borea- 
lis, &c. are to be beautifully exhibited, by 
taking i in aspoon about a drachm of the pow- 
der or seeds of hycopodiuin, and throwing 


‘it against a candle, all other light being ex- 


cluded. Powder resin is equally fitfor the 
purpose, but from its adhesive quality sticks 
to the hand or any thing on which it may 
fall. A very entertaining sort of coruscation 
of light is obtained by the use of phosphor- 
ised lime. Whena small quantity (20 or 30 
graius) is thrown into a glass of water, bub- 
bles of gas are successively extracted from 
it, which, rising to the surface of the water, 
are inflamed on coming in contact with the 
air of the atmosphere, producing a flash of 
bright light. And as a succession of such 
bubbles is produced, daring a considerable 
time, a repetition of such flashes will be 
seen. 


A letter from the Hague relates the fol- 
lowing instance of animal sagacity, hardly 
a degree behind the famous story of the 
Dog of Montargis :— An individual driving 
his cabriolet in the environs of that city, 
having approached a lonely farm-house, 
was arrested by the piercing cries of a 
child. He hastily alighted, and sought to 
discover their cause; when a little girl 
about three years of age, bathed in tears, 
and accompanied by a dog, presented her 
self before him. No other living creature 
could be seen in the house: the stranger 
called, but no answer was returned ; and 
after a vain search, he took the helpless in- 
fant along with him, and drove to the near- 
est tavern, followed by thedog. Entering 


the common room, he observed two ill-look- 
ing characters in a corner together, one of 
whom, not aware of committing himself © 
with a stranger, said to his fellow, “ That, 
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Lbelieve, is the cursed dog which gave us 
so much trouble yesterday.”” The moment 
the animal heard his voice, he sprung at 
the speaker, and fastened upon him so 
firmly that nothing could relax his hold. 
This extraordinary circumstance roused 
the suspicions of the child’s protector, and 
he had the men arrested. Providence was 
in the act, for they confessed the murder of 
the poor girl’s father and mother, and of 
their servant 5 sparing only the infant, as 
being too young to detect their villany. 


THE SHOWS OF LONDON. 


Near our great friend, the French Giant, 
reside, and see company at a shilling per 
Visitor, (cheaper than one often pays for 
going into better society where cards are 
played) a Botocudo Savage, with his Wife 
and Child. They are from the interior of 
Brazil, and not the most agreeable or exalt- 
ing specimens of human nature that could 
be exhibited ; though the head of the fam- 
ily is stated in his invitation handbill to be 
“a Chieftain.” ‘The lady’s name is rather 
a romantic one, Tono Maria, and her 
charms are reputed to have been so irresist- 
ible in her native land, that she made con- 
quest of no fewer than three Chieftains in 
succession, her present lord, Jochina, being 
her third husband. That she was a woman 
of gallantry is also very evident; for of 
cuts which are inflicted by the natives in- 
stead of damages for crim. con. she bears 
the scars of nearly a hundred—the laws re- 
straining the offence to a hundred and four 
repetitions upon pain of death for the next 
excess.* Thus it seems that Tono Maria 
has freely exercised the privileges of her 
sex; and stared death in the face like a 
Botocudo Cleopatra, “ all for love, or the 
world well lost.” She is not however much 
pleased if any spectator notices too minute- 
ly the cicatrices which cover her arms and 
body. She is now about forty years of age, 
itis not easy to conceive any thing in the 
shape of woman more disgusting than this 
Venus of South America. Laziness and 
nastiness are her striking characteristics : 
and to see her eat is a very emetic specta- 
cle. Among the graces of the tribe, it is 
the custom when a female marries, to ex- 
tract her two front bottom teeth; should 
she wed again, the mouth thus improved, is 
reckoned still beautiful enough for the 
match ; but a third bridegroom exacts the 
compliment ofa third tooth pulled from the 
side of the jaw. It does not appear that 
the absence of the teeth is esteemed a 
charm; theyfare removed to make room for 
a more delightful ornament,videlicet, a piece 
of wood like a bung, and fully four inches 
in circumference. ‘This plug is inserted in- 
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to the lady's under-lip, in an incision as 
wide as her mouth, cut across her chin in a 
horizontal line. Its upper surface accord- 
ingly forms an extension of the mouth, and 
protrudes the lip to the lovely distance of 
two inches from the teeth, or rather from 
the chasm where they were. We should 
like to read a Botocudo love-song: it must 
have some original ideas on the essential 
ingredient of kisses, where not only lip 
meets lip, (not with soft pressure) but 
platter meets platter in thrilling union ! 
When this ornament is removed, the coun- 
tenance is ludicrous with its two mouths. 
Tono Maria was so condescending as to 
permit us to take it out, and also the similar 
wooden circles from her ears, one being 
of the size of the bottom of a quart pot, the 
other somewhat less. The orifice in the 
greater case is quite ¢xtraordinary ; the 
best notion we can give of it is, by mention- 
ing that we put an arm through the ear as 
easily as the wire of a gold ring, and that 
the first looked very comely by way of set- 
ting. As the subjects are quite closely 
connected, our transition back again to the 
mouth needs no periphrase. The style of 
eating is abominable. Mastication is per- 
formed in the coarsest manner; and Tono’'s 
tremendous tongue rolling round all its con- 
fines, and licking the lip-platter, is adisgust- 
ing sight. The latter is much facilitated 
by the gap in front whence the teeth-stakes 
have been drawn out. These people are 
said to be of a Cannibal tribe: we witness- 
ed their dining on rabbits stewed in fat, and 
after cleaning the bones in a canine fashion, 
the fair (copper) Maria lapped up the 
grease with gusto, to the utter dismay of a 
lovely Englishwoman, whose curiosity had 
withstood every other exhibition, but whose 
stomach was not proof against this. In- 
deed had our minds not been diverted by 
speculation on the extraordinary contrast 
between these two creatures of the same sex 
and species, we really think that we could 
not have had bowels for the scene. When 
in a contented condition of repletion, Tono 
lolls back in a fashionable posture, stretches 
out her feet, fixes her eyes very listlessly 
on whoever are there, and seems to enjoy 
a most philosophical luxury. The eyes, we 
may here mention, are obliquely placed, 
like those of the Chinese; and fine dark, 
expressive organs. Jochina, after meals, 
is rather more lively; he will carry the 
child about, laugh, look about his money, 
andsing. He is generally better tempered 
than his partner, and speaks, besides his 
native dialect, a barbarous sort of Portu- 
guese. Heis aware (as we understand) of 
his freedom in England, and consequently 
that he is his own master. At night (taking 
out his wooden ear and mouth-pieces, which 


* By their laws the “ adultress is suffered, during the lives of two husbands, to be 
guilty one hundred and four times ; if once more nothing can save her,—they rip up her 
belly, and she is put to death, with the consent of her husband, who is always present 


while she is taking her trial. 


She must also forfeit her life for the first offence of the 


kind, if detected, and if she were married to a third husband.”’ 
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are smaller than the woman's) he is com- 
petent to go to market, and purchase such 
victuals as he wishes for his Cuisine. He 
is represented to be quite sensible of the 
value of money, and careful of the receipts 
of the exhibition. His singing is, for ele- 
gance, on a par with his partner’s eating, 
dissonant, loud, and utterly the reverse of 
musical: it is a mere exertion of lungs, 
accompanied by savage expression and 
fierce and angry gestures. 

Both parents are much attached to the 
child, whose petulance is never reproved ; 
as one of his progenitors is sure to espouse 
his cause against the other im the event of 
any rupture. They have some notions of 
Christianity, and remember imperfectly a 
few of the tenets enforced at their baptism 
by the Portuguese priests. ‘The man is 
about thirty years of age, and stoutly made 
though shortin person. The chief physio- 
logical feature is the obliquity of the posi- 
tion of the eyes, as already mentioned ; 
another is the want of beard. The eye- 
lashes are eradicated with great dexterity, 
and Tono seems to feel a wonderful itch to 
pull this imperfection from the lids of any 
one to whom she takes a liking. Her twitch 
is so quick, that she accomplishes the ope- 
ration without giving pain beyond a mo- 
ment. 

As a variety in nature, these Beings, dis- 
pleasing as they are, are worth a visit ; 
and he whose gallantry thought little of our 
own fair Country women before, will pro- 
bably leave the show ‘clean an altered 
man,’ and for life after pay the homage 
due to the loveliest works of creation, en- 
hanced in value by so wonderful a contrast. 


THE LEECH OF CEYLON. 

This animal is seldom more than half an 
inch in length, and is nearly semitranspar- 
ent. It is very active, and is said occasion- 
ally to spring. Its powers of contraction 
and extension are very great. It is like a 
fine cord when fully extended, and its point 
is so sharp, that it easily makes its way 
through very small openings. Itis suppos- 
ed to have an acute sense of smell, for no 
sooner does a person stop where leeches a- 
bound, than they appear to crowd eagerly to 
the spot from all quarters. ‘ Those who 
have had no experience of these animals,” 
says Dr. Davy, “ of their immense numbers 
in their favourite haunts,—of their activity, 
keen appetite, and love of blood, can have 
no idea of the kind and extent of annoyance 
they are to travellers in the interior, of 
which they may be truly said to be the 
plague. In rainy weather it is almost shock- 
ing to see the legs of men on a long march, 
thickly beset with them, gorged with blood, 
and the blood trickling down in streams. In 
attempting to keep them off, they crowd to 
the attack, and fasten on quicker than they 
can be removed. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that I have occasionally seen at least 
fifty on a person at atime. Their bites. are 
apt to fester,and become sores, and frequent- 
ly degenerate into extensive ulcers, which, 
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in too many instances, have occasioned the 
loss of limb, and even of life.”’ ; 


em 


ORIGIN OF BOURSES OR EXCHANGES. 

Two centuries ago, the commerce of 
Antwerp was superior to that of any state 
in Europe, two thousand five hundred mer- 
chant vessels arriving in its port annually. 
It is recorded, that the value of the mer- 
chandize imported in 1550, amounted te 
one hundred and thirty-three millions of 
gold;- and one of its merchants lent the 
Emperor, Charles V., a million of money, 
and at an entertainment which he gave to 
him, burnt the bond in a fire of cinnamon. 

Since that time, when the United Provin- 
ces threw off the yoke of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, having got possession of the en- 
trance of the Scheldt, they built forts on the 
sides, and sunk obstructions in the Chan- 
nel, to prevent a free navigation ; in con- 
sequence of which, the commerce of Ant- 
werp was ruined, and grass now grows be- 
fore the warehouses of those who were once 
the greatest merchants in the world. 

When Antwerp was in the zenith of its 
prosperity, and possessing an immense 
commerce, the inhabitants built their cel- 
ebrated Bourse or Exchange, the noblest in 
Europe at the time, for the daily resort of 
merchants of all nations. Upon the front 
of the edifice was the following inscription 
in Latin: ‘* The Senate and People of Ant- 
werp erected this Structure for the accom- 
modation of Merchants of all nations and 
languages, and for an ornament to their 
City, in the year 1531.” 

The original name of Bourse, given to 
such edifices in several cities of Europe, is 
thus stated by Guicciardini, There was, it 
seems, before this time, a square commodi- 
ously situated in the middle of the city of 


Bruges, in which stood a large building that ° 


had been erected by the noble family of 
La Bourse, whose coat of arms on its walls, 
was three purses. The merchants of 
Bruges made this old house the place of 
their daily assemblies; and, when after- 
wards they went to the fairsof Antwerp 
and Mons, they called the places they found 
there for the assembling of the merchants, 
by the name of La Bourse, or the Bourse ; 
which name was generally adopted, except 
in England, for similar edifices. 

An extraordinary murder was lately com- 
mitted at Petersburgh. The servant of a 
fainily on going into the kitchen found a 
basket containing an infant, together with 
a letter and purse ef 200 roubles. The let- 
ter escaped her notice, aud, tempted by the 
money, the inhuman wretch resolved to 
destroy the child. She threw it into the 
latge stove used in that country, where the 
poor innocent was speedily consumed : the 
money was secreted, and every thing likely 
to lead to suspicion put away, by the time 
that the family, which had been abroad, re- 
turned home. ‘The master, however, a hu- 
mane and respectable man, by accident 
found the letter which informed him of the 
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deposit, and stated that he should receive 
200 roubles every quarter while the infant, 
whom circumstances forced its parents to 
conceal, lived under his charge. He calied 
up the servant, who at first denied all 
knowledge of the fact; but being closely 
questioned, at last confessed her crime, to 
the enormity of which the ashes from the 
stove bore horrible testimony. She was 
committed to prison, and has probably ere 
pow aid her forfeited life to the laws. 
RAISING A CAPITAL. 

About fifty years back, two young fel- 
lows, brothers, went to Jamaica; they were 
by trade blacksmiths. Finding, soon after 
their arrival, that they could do nothing 
without a little money to begin with, but 
that with £60 or £70 they might be able 
to realize a fortune, they hitupon. the fol- 
lowing novel and ingenious expedient. One 
of them strippe d the other naked, shaved 
him close, and blackened him from head to 
foot. This ceremony being performed, he 
took him to one of the negro dealers, who 
was so pleased with the appearance of the 
young feliow, that he advanced £80 curren- 
ey upon the bill of sale ; and prided himself 
much upon the purchase, snpposing him 
the finest negro on the island. The same 
evening, this manufactured negro made his 
escape to his brother, washed himself clean, 
and resumed his former appearance’ Re- 
wards were then in vain offered in hand- 
bills, pursuit was eluded, and discovery, by 
care and precaution, rendered impractica- 
ble, The brothers with the money com- 
menced business, and actually returned to 
England, not many years since, with a for- 
tune of £20,000. Previous, however, to 
their departure from the island, they wait- 
edupon the gentleman from whom they 
had received the money, and recalling the 
circumstance of the negro to his recollec- 
tion, paid him both principal and interest. 


CAPTAIN MANBY’S APPARATUS FOR PRESER- 
VING LIVES. 

It is our painful duty-+o record the loss of 
the Hon. Company’s ship, the Thames, 
Captain Haviside, bound to Bencoolen and 
China, with a general cargo of great value. 
The Thames was nearly a new ship of 1400 
tons burthen; and had been only one voyage 
before. The Thames left the Downs on 
Wednesday last, with fine weather, which 
continued till Saturday, when she weath- 
ered Beachy Head, the wind then blowing a 
brisk gale. As night approached the gale 
increased ; and, the wind still setting from 
the south-west, strong apprehensions were 
entertained that the ship would be driven 
upon a lee-shore. At length, about twelve 
o'clock, the ship struck on a rock very near 
the Head; but she floated from thence, and 
drifted round near to the town of East- 
bourne, between the Round-house and the 
Martello Tower, where she again struck, and 
got quite ashore. This was soon after two 
o’clock on Sunday morning ; and from that 
hour until half-past nine the ship continued 
to beat with tremendous violence against 
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the shore, and every succeedmg wave wag 
expected to shiver her to pieces. In a short 
time the beach was covered with people, all 
anxious to assist in the preservation of the 
crew, but unfortunately without the power 
of doing so at that time. Not long after 
the ship struck, her main-mast weat by the 
board, carrying with it four of the crew ; 
and in the course of the night the fore and 
mizen masts followed, and seven more of 
the crew were washed overboard. The only 
boat which could be found large enough to 


‘attempt to launch in this tremendous surf 


was brought to the spot, and a midshipman 
of the preventive service, and six seamen, 
volunteered their services to attempt to reach 
the ship. Several successive attempts were 
made to launch her ; but she was each time 
swamped, and her little crew washed ashore. 
Still, however, undismayed, they made 
another attempt, and succeeded in getting 
almost without the breakers when a sea 
tcok her starboard bow, and upset her.— 
The six seamen reached the shore ; but we 
lament to state, the gallant young officer, 
who had risked his lite for the chance of 
rendering assistance to his fellow-men ia 
distress, fell a victim to his courage and hu- 
manity—and the ship’s company, as well ag 
those on shore, saw him struggling with the 
waves until his strength was exhausted, and 
he’ sunk beneath them: Capt. Manby’s ap- 
paratus for the preservation of lives, which 
at Eastbourne is kept under the command 
of Mr. Hamilton, the Collector of Customs 
for the port, was at length brought into ac- 
tion ; and a rope being thrown on board the 
ship and made fast, the whole remain- 
ing of the ship’s company. together with 
Major and Mrs. M‘Itnnis, and her female ser- 
vant (passengers) were got safe on shore, 
but without a single thing except the clothes 
which they had on their backs. 
NAVAL PIETY. 

The captain of a Greek vessel and his 
crew, a few years ago, astonished the in- 
habitants of Marseilles, by carrying the 
cargo of their small vessel, consisting of 
rice, to the market place, and distributing 
it gratis to the poor. 

It may easily be supposed, that their 
customers increased rapidly, when the cir- 
cumstances were made known ; and sev- 
eral other cargoes might have been speed- 
ily disposed of on the same terms. This 
act of charity and munificence on the part 
of these humble, but worthy individuals, 
while it does them great honour, exhibits in 
a striking manner the influence of the 
Christian religion. 

These poor men were caught in a dread- 
ful storm in the Mediterranean, and hay- 
ing betaken themselves to prayer, accord- 
ing to the forms of the Greek church, they 
made a vow to give their cargo to the 
poor, if Providence should be pleased te 
spare their lives, for the sake of their wives 
and families. The storm abated, and they 
gained Marseilles in safety, where they rig- 
idly performed their vow. 





